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fo little cultivated in this nation, which has ever been re- 

nowned for politicians, and which, from its commercial 
influence, -and other peculiar advantages, is capacitated to take 
the lead in the affairs of Europe. Switzerland, Germany, and 
Holland have proved the beft nurferies of this branch of legal 
kiencey while in England it has been entirely neglected and 
difregarded, : 


|: may feem ftrange, that the fcience of public Jaw has been 


But, perhaps, we fhall not be at a lofs to account for this un- 
natural neglect, when we confider how much the common law 
hasbeen the darling of this kingdom ; and how many circum- 
ances have concurred, to make the civil law the fubject of 
averfion,. and even ridicule among us. 


_ The ingenious Dr. Blackftone obferves, that the clergy (who 
in the early times -were lawyers likewife) took a diflike to the 
common law, and attempted to introduce the civil in its room, 
whieh Was more conformable to their arbitrary fyftem. The 
lity, on the other hand, who had feverely felt the effect of 
many Norman inftitutions, found themfelves interefted to pre- 
etve the old conftitution, and adhere to the common law. In 
this conteft. the laity prevailed, and king Stephen publifhed a 
uation, forbidding the ftudy of the laws then newly im- 
ported, 
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From this time the nation was divided into two parties: 
bifhops and clergy applying themfelves to the ftudy of the civil 
law; the nobility and laity, with equal pertinacity, adhering to 
the common law. The ecclefiaftics taught the former in the 
{chools and univerfities: and colleges, or inns of court, were 
founded for the ftudy of the latter. 


Wherever party prevails, each entertains an implacable ayer. 
fion againft the modes and practice of the other. Thus the 
laymen, who were the ftronger party, profefied the utmoft con. 
tempt for the civil law, and upon all occafions gloried.in their 
ignorance of it. Add to this, that the reformation having 
weakened the power of the ecclefiaftics, the progrefs of the 
civil law received further diminution; even the fmall remains 
of it, ftill preferved in the practice of the commons, is fo little 
underftood or regarded, that their very forms of proceeding are 
every where, except intheir own courts, unintelligible jargon; 
and this flight veftige of ecclefiaftical jurifdiction, is generally 
ridiculed as the remnant of bigotry. 


Under thefe difcouragements, it cannot be matter of furprize, 
that every branch of the civi] l¢w has Jain in a rude and me 
vated ftate, and that the knowledge of it has been hitherto al- 
moft wholly confined to the immediate profeflors. But we may 
hope, as a more liberal turn of thinking feems to prevail, that 
thefe unreafonable prejudices will be removed ; and we confider 
the treatife before us as a favourable omen for that purpole. 


The ingenious writer has, in a concife manner, introduced 
that general fyftem of public law, which before was only to be 
collected from references to foreigi authors. In the divifion of 
his matter, he has followed the ufval diftribution, which former 
writers on thefe fubjeéts have generally obferved. ‘But he ap- 
pears to have chiefly formed his plan after the model of Grotius, 
whom he has, in fome inftances, copied rather too clofely *. 
The authorities he occafionally cites are, however, of the higheft 
repute; and his method of analyzing their arguments is inge- 
nious. We may add to this that his ftile is eafy and-clear; and 


his reafoning generally perfpicuous. 


* Though the writer generally refers to the authors whofe fenti 
ments he copies, yet he fometimes makes free with their material 
without any fuch reference. He is beholden to Grotius, for inftance, 
for -his diitinétion between greatne/i of mind and juftice, which he 
makes the-bafis of his arguments in the firft and other enfaing chap- 
ters, though he takes no notice of the obligation. We do not, 
however, mention this invidioufly, fince we acknowlege, that whet 
ever our author borrows a thought, he feldom fails to acquit himéelt 
of the obligation, by his ingenuity in applying it. scale 
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It is evident, perhaps too much fo, that this treatife is pro- 
fefledly written in vindication of our condu@ with regard to our 
worthy friends the Dutch. However, when we.treat of general 
fubjects with a partial eye towards particular points of proof, 
our arguments now and then infenfibly become perplexed and 
contradictory, and our conclufions erroneous. It is with reluc- 
tance we fhall obferve fome few inftances, wherein this bias has 
drawn our author from the fide of truth and reafon: and though 
we may not, on this account, efteem him lefs as a citizen, yet 
we are bound to cenfure’him as a writer. 


In the firft chapter, this author purfuing the method of Gro- 
tius, treats of war and juftice. After enumerating feveral def- 
nitions which have been given of war, he gives the preference 
tothat of Mr. Bynkerfhoek; who fays, War ‘4s a conteft be- 
tween independent fovereigns; who are therefore entitled to purfue 
their own juft rights by force or by artifice.’ 


Upon this the author obferves, that War is faid to be a con- 
tet by force, not, fays he, by juf? force only: for, adds he, 
‘ every kind of force is uf? in war: and it is therefore juft, be- 
caufe it is lawful, to take him at any difadvantage ; /uch as 
when he is difarmed; to deftroy him with poifon; to affault him 
him with artillery and fire-arms, when he perhaps has no fuch 
weapons ; and in a word to deftroy him by every method in our 
power, Grotius, indeed, differs from this opinion as to poifon, 
and fays, that the law of nations, if not of all, yet of the more 
civilized, allows not the taking the life of an enemy by. poifon, 
which cuftom, he thinks, was eftablifhed for general benefit, 
left danger fhould be increafed too much, fince wars were be- 
come fo frequent, But it is probable it was firft introduced by 
kings, For, if their life be more fecure than that of others, 
when attacked by arms only, it is on the other hand more in 
danger of poifon, unlefs protected by a regard to fome fort of 
law, and the fear of difgrace and infamy. However, this ge- 
neral confent is much eafier to be fuppofed than proved. The 
Roman confuls, who informed Pyrrhus that one of his people 
had offered to poifon him, faid, That wars fhould be waged by 
arms, and not by poifon ; but atthe fame time they told him, That 
twas not for his fake they gave him that information; but that 
they might not incur the infamy of having caufed him to be deftroy’d 
inthat manner. But it we confult Reafon alone, (that miftrefs 
of the law of nations) we fhall find that every thing is lawful 
againft an enemy, as fuch. We war againft an enemy, becaufe 
wethink, that by having offered us an injury we have a right to 
feck the deftruction of him, and every thing belonging to him: 
and, as this is the end and defign of our appearing in arms, 
What matters it by what means we attain that end? You cannot 
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call that judge an unjuft one, who orders an unarmed malefactor 
to be put to death by an armed executioner. For, fhould 
you unbind and arm him, it would no longer be infliGting 4 
punifhment adequate to his crime; but giving him the chance 
of his courage or good fortune to efcape. 


‘ If you think that you are at liberty to make ufe of that fort of 
force or violence only which your adverfary ufes againft you; 
you confefs at the fame time his right to be equal to. yours, not- 
withftanding you make war againft him on account of the inju- 
ry he hasdone you. But your enemy, in refpect to you, ftands 
in the place of the condemned perfon: and you ftand in the 
fame light in refpeét to your enemy: but in the eyes of a third, 
a friend to both, the caufe of each is equally good, and both 
are in the right.’ 


However plaufible thefe fentiments may feem, yet, when ftript 
of their fophiftry and refinement, they will perhaps appear to be 
very unfatisfactory and inconclufive. We may have power to 
ufe all kinds of force againft an enemy, but we have a right 
only to ufe juff force. All force is unjuf?, which is exercifed 
againft thofe who make no refiftance ; (except as we fhall men- 
tion hereafter) and our author himfelf feems to admit this, when 
at the end of the chapter he concludes, that £ force, authority, 
and refiffance are effential parts of war.’ Grotius wifely ob- 
ferves, that we fhould judge of the means to profecute our right 
upon the principles of moral juftice, not of phyfical fubtlety. 
Jf we furprize our enemy in fuch a defencelefs ftate, that: with- 
out force, we may obtain reparation for paft injuries, and find 
fecurity againft him for the future ; we have no right to deftroy 
him, and all force ufed for that purpofe is unjuft. We admit that 
reafon is the miftrefs of the law of nations; but if we confult 
her, fhe will not tell us that every thing is lawful againft an 
enemy, asfuch. She will rather inculcate principles of huma- 
nity, and direét us to fpare our fpecies, where felf-prefervation 
does not demand their deftruction. 


It is truc, in fome cafes it is lawful, by the law of nations, 
to deftroy an enemy, even where he makes no refiftance; asi 
taking a citadel by ftorm, for initance, it is lawful to put every 
one to the {word without diftinction. But this exception rathet 
confirms than fallifies the general doctrine. we would eftablifh, 
and proves that we ought to wage war with as little bloodfhed 
as poffible: for this indi(criminate, and feemingly inhuman 
flaughter, feems to be allowed, in order to deter the befieged 
from making a wanton facrifice of‘ lives on both fides, by a0 
obftinate and defperate defence, when there is no probability of 
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The cafe of the unarmed malefaétor, is by no means fimilar to 
the ftate of the defencelefsenemy. We ought not to confound 
matters which are determinable by the laws of particular focie- 
ties, with thofe which are governed by the general laws of nature 
and nations. We fhould not, perhaps, call the judge unjuft, 
who fhould order an offender to be put. to death by an armed 
executioner; becaufe a judge acting in a judicial, we would 
rather fay, a minifterial capacity, may only pafs that fentence 
on the criminal, which the laws of his country oblige him to pro- 
nounce, and of which he may think the crime deferving *. But 
if the party injured was the armed executioner, we fhould deem 
it unjuft in bm to deftroy the malefactor, unlefs it was abfo- 
lutely neceflary for his own prefervation, Where fentence of 
death is pronounced by a judge, the criminal is condemned—By 
whom? Not by the perfon wronged, but by indifferent parties: 
Inthe cafe between me and my enemy I a& as judge, jury, ‘and 
executioner. I may be miftaken in the nature of my rights, 
and as there is no way in which my enemy and I can decide 
our mutual claims in a judicial courfe of examination, there*is 
more occafion to exercife the duties of humanity, in order to 
moderate the rigour of unavoidable hoftilities. 


In the next chapter the writer confiders, whether a declara- 
tion is neceflary to make a war lawful; and concludes in th 
negative. In difcuffing this point, he examines the feveral au- 
thorities on both fides, and then gives his own opinion in thé 
following terms. ‘* If we confult reafon, fays he, which is the 
great touchftone of the law of nations, we fhall find, that no- 
thing more is required than a friendly demand of what has beeti 
taken from us by force; nor perhaps is even that friendly demand 
neceflary, becaufe all ordinances and all laws allow of repelling 
force by force; and the law of nations requires no folemnity for 
repelling force. But granting, amongft good people, it is right 
to deal fairly, and that a demand is requilite, yet, if that be de- 
nied, force certainly may be ufed; though Grotius and fome 
others think a proclamation fhould precede that force. But the 
reafons, by which they commonly defend the neceffity of de- 
claring war, are not fatisfactory: that which has been given by 
Albericus Gentilis + has been difapproved by Grotius ; and oo 

which 


* Perhaps it may be a queftion, whether the practice of putting 
criminals to death, except in cafes of murder, is to be juflified upon 
the principles of reafon, or in fome ftates, even upon maxims of 
policy, 

t According to Albericus Gentilis, a declaration is neceflary, that 
hothing may be done privately or deceitfully. Grotius obje&, to this 
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which Grotius himfelf has given, as mentioned above, js cer 

tainly not much better. A proclamation is nothing mote thas 
publifhing the’ will of the prince who makes war ; and when an 
armed force is employed between princes, without a Previous 
declaration, {halt we doubt the will of each prince to wage war? 
and if we cannot doubt that, it may be then afked, for whofe 
benefit is fuch a declaration ? for certainly that is plain, which: 
is fo publicly aéted.» Reafon, which an excellent author calls. 
the foul of the law of nations—Mere reafon, I fay, does not af. 
ford any argument to’ prove a declaration of war neceflary 

though it furnifhes us with many to prove that it is not ne. 
céflary, as has been obferved before.’ | 


, ‘Here we differ from the author toto cele. We admit, that 
by the daws and cuffoms of nations, a declaration of war does not 
feem neceffary: but Reafon, the miltiefs of all laws, declares 
the neceflity, of fuch declaration, in many cafes, to be indif- 
penfible. She directs us, in all differences, if poffible, to make 
ufe of her mediation firft, before we proceed to rude force and 
violence. ‘The writer’sconclufions appear to be too general and 
pofitive; and his reafoning does not comprize the natural di. 
ftinétions which arife from the fubjeét in debate. 


-. It is true, that @// laws allow of repelling force by force, 
But we mutt diftinguith between force immediately employed 
againft the ftate, by the actual invafion of any of its territories, 
or making open; preparations for that purpofe; and force uled 
indireétly again{t it, by attacking particular members, feizing 
their property, and condemning it in a judicial way, under 
¢olour of right. In the firft inflance, no doubt, rea/on proves 
that a declaration of. war is not neceflary ; for there is neither 
room or time for 4er mediation to operate, and by commencing 
hoftilities, the enemy rejeCs al! appeal to er decifions. _ In the 
Jatter inftance, where the fafety and intereft of the ftate is not 
immediately affected, a demand fhould be made of what has 
been taken by force. Even after a demand, a refufal of juftice 
does not, as our author aflerts, imply fuch kind of force asis 
fufficient to warrant hoftilities without a declaration ; unlefs fuch 


reafon, and obferves, that it rather concerns greatnefs of mind than 
juftice He thinks the neceffity of a declaration is, that the war may 
manifeftly appear not to have been commenced by private authority, 
but by the confent of both nations or their iovercigns, This reafon 
our author juftly cenfures, and takes notice, that people are not more 
affured that the war is not commenced by private authority, when 4 
herald comes to-declare war with certain ceremonies, than they woul 

be when they fee an army upon their frontiers, commanded by fome 
principal perfon of the ftate, and ready to enter their country, 4) 
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refulal is general, and urged negatively, without rcafons to juf- 
tify the denial. If it is Spectal, that is, if it is fupported by ar- 
guments in defence of their right to the thing taken, it is in- 
cumbent on the other party to invalidate thofe arguments : or if 
he perceives that the enemy attempts to impofe on him by fub- 
tlety, he may demand peremptory fatisfaction, and declare war 
conditionally, on failure of reparation: or in fuch cafe, he may 
direét reprifals, which; as our author obferves, is a kind of im- 

rie&t war. But the conteft remains in a flate. of debate, till 
a declaration is made on one fide or the other ; and while it 
continues 1n fuch ftate of debate, all hoftilities are unnatural and 
unlawful. ‘Co illuftrate this point farther. We muft obferve, 
that there may be often juft grounds of war, where no adtual 
force has been previoufly ufed to provoke it. For inftance—Let 
us fuppofe a cafe, where two nations are at peace with each 
other, and that one of them is in poffeffion of territories, to 
which the other claims right. Certainly Reafon fays, that be- 
fore the claimant can purfue the recovery of his right by force 
of arms, a declaration is neceflary to make the war on his fide 
lawful, unlefs in cafe of fuch a general refufal as is above meri- 
tioned. Again, a juft caufe of war may accrue, in confequenee 
of the enemy’s having neglected to perform fome article in a 
treaty of peace, &c. Neverthelefs, Rea/on does not allow the 
commencement of hoftilities, before a declaration of war. 
Nothing can be more irrational than to try extremities in the firft 
inftance. The performance of the article on the enemy’s part 
may have become impoffible, by the act of God.’ . Therefore, a 
demand of the performance fhould be made, and in cafe of re- 
fufal a declaration fhould enfue; unlefs the refufal be of that ge- 
neral and negative nature above defcribed, in which cafe a de- 
claration is not neceflary. The reafon why it is not neceffary 
in this inftance is, becaufe by fuch a general and abfolute refu- 
fal, without fpecifying any reafons to juftify non-compliance, 
the enemy in faét waves the debate of his right, and trufts to 
his force, whereby he fets you at defiance. Upon the whole, 
the queftion, * Whether a declaration is neceflary to make, 2 
war lawful,’ depends entirely on the circumftances of the cafe, 
and the fituation of the parties. The beft general rule by which 
we can determine it, feems, in our judgment, to be this. 
Where the fafety and intereft of the ftate is immediately endan- 
gered by the aét of the enemy, there a declaration is not ne- 
ceflary: in moft, if not all other cafes, it is indifpentably requi- 
lite, at leaft in REASON. 


Our author having confidered this matter on the grounds of 
reafon and Jaw, proceeds in the next place to exemplify the 
cuftoms of the European nations; from whence he produces a 
Cc4 number 
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number of inftances to prove, that wars have been waged with- 
out any previous declaration. He clofes the enumeration ye 

juftly, by expofing the conduct of the French, who committed 
various hoftilities in America, and actualiy invaded Minorca in 
the Mediterranean, before any folemn declaration of war on 
either fide. He adds, that ‘ a commencement of hoftilities jg 
not the actual beginning of the war; but the aggreffors are the 
firft beginners of the war. By aggrejfion, fays he, is under- 
ftood every ad? which is diametrically oppofite to the Jenfe of a treaty 


of peace.’ 


This perhaps is confidering the matter too ftrifly. Every 
act done in oppofition to the fenfe of a treaty, does not make 
the doer fuch an aggreffor as is above defcribed. It feems ne. 
ceflary, for that purpole, that the act bedone ho/ffiii anime. The 
fenfe of treaties is expounded by the help of human reafon, 
which is different in various men, and perhaps fallible in moft, It 
is not the doing an act therefore in contravention to a treaty, 
but the perfifting in or avowing fuch aét, and refuling fatisfac- 
tion, after remonftrances made againft it, which, in reason, 
proves it to have been done with an hoftile intent. Indeed, 
wherever fuch intent is evident, it is fuficient to. denote the 
wrong-doer to be the aggrefior, and to juftify hoftilities with- 
out any previous declaration. A manifeft defign, for inftance, 
of invading another prince’s dominions, thongh no hoftilities 
have been actually commenced, is, neverthelefs, a beginning of 
war, and renders a declaration on the other fide unneceflary. 
Of this opinion is Puffendorf, and other able writers. But, as 
we obferved in our introduétion, in this and fome other parti- 
culars, the author feems to have been mifled by a partial atten- 
tion to prefent circumftances between us and our enemies, and 
inftead of judging the cafes in queition by the teft of impartial 
reafon, he feems, now and then, to have {uited his reafon to the 
complexion of thofe cafes. 


In the following chapter, our author treats of reprifals, On 
this fubject he reafons with great judgment and perfpicuity. ‘ As 
teprifals, fays he, are an act of hoftility, and often the prelude 
or forerunner of a compleat and perfeé&t war; ’tis plain that, in 
civil fociety, none but the fovereign can lawfully ufe this right, 
and that the fubjedis can make no reprifals but by his order and 
authority. Befides it is proper that the wrong or injury done 
us, which occafions the reprifals, fhould be clear and evident ; 
and that the thing in difpute be of great confequence; for if the 
wrong is dubious, or of no importance, it would be equally 
unjuft and dangerous to proceed to this extremity, and to ¢x- 
pofe ourfelves to ail the calamities of an open war. Neither 
_ ought we to come to reprifals, before we have tried, by the 
ordinaly 
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ordinary means, to obtain juftice for the injury committed ; 
for this purpofe we muft apply to the prince whofe fubjecé has 
done us the injuftice, and if the prince takes no notice, or re- 
fules fatisfaétion, we may then make reprifals in order to ob- 
tain it. 

‘Ina word, we muft not have recourfe to reprifals, till after 
l| the ordinary means of obtaining our due have been tried and 
filed. So that, for inftance, if a fubordinate magiftrate has 
refufed us the juftice we afk, we are not permitted to ufe repri- 
als before we apply to the fovereign himfelf, who will perhaps 
do us juftice. But if he likewife refufes, we may either detain 
the fubjects of a foreign ftate, if they detain ours; or we may 
feize their goods and effects. But whatever juft reafon we ma 
have for making reprifals, we can never directly, and for that 
reafon alone, put to death thofe whom we have feized upon, 
but only fecure them and not ufe them ill, till we have obtained 
fatisfaction ; fo that al] that time they are to be confidered as 
hoftages.” 


Thefe obfervations appear to be highly reafonable and unex- 
ceptionable. But why the writer fhould think all thefe pre- 
vious applications for juftice and reparation néceflary to ground 
our right of making reprifals, which is but an imperfeé? tate of 
war; and at the fame time contend, that ‘ perhaps eyen a 
friendly demand’ is not neceffary to precedé the waging of a 
perfec? war, we own ourfelves at a lofs to conceive. 


In the enfuing chapters, the author confiders the nature of 
war between enemies; and the rights which war gives over the 
perfons of the enemy.—When moveable goods, and particu- 
larly fhips, belonging to the enemy, become the property of 
the captors. In this laft chapter, he confiders the right to fa- 
cred plunder. ‘ The right of fpoil or plunder, fays he, ex- 
tends generally to all things belonging to the enemy ; and the 
law of nations, properly fo called, does not exempt even facred 
things, that is, things confecrated either to the true God, or 
to falfe Deities, and defigned for the ufe of religion. 


* The practices and cuftoms of nations do not, indeed, agree 
in this refpect ; fome having permitted the plunder of things 
facred and religious, and others having looked upon it as a cri- 
minal profanation: but whatever the ufes and cuftoms of dif- 
ferent people are, they cannot conftitute the primitive rule of 
right. In order therefore, to be affured of the right of war in 
regard to this article, we muft have recourfe to the law of ‘na- 
ture and nations, . 
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‘ It is then to be obferved firft, that things facred, differ not 
in themfelves from thofe we call profane. The former differ 
from the lattcr, only by the religious ufe to which they were 
intended. But this application or ufe does not give the thi 
the quality of holy and facred, as an intrinfic and indelible 
character, of which they cannot be deprived. 


‘ And next, that things thus confecrated, always belong ei- 
ther to the ftate, or to the fovereign ; and there is no reafon 
why the prince, who has devoted them to religious purpofes, 
may not afterwards apply them to the ufes of life ; for they, as 
well as all other public things, are at his difpofal. 


© It is therefore a grofs fuperftition to believe that by the 
confecration, or deftination of thefe things to the fervice of 
God, they, as it were, change mafter, and belong no mure to 
men; that they are withdrawn from commerce, and that the 
property of them pafles from men to God. This is a dangerous 
fuperflition, and owing to the ambition of the clergy.’ 


We could wifh, however, that the writer had given a fhort 
account of the practices and cuftoms of nations in this refped, 
which might have afforded matter of curious and entertaining 
information. The holy war which the Athenians waged 
againft the Phocians, and which induced them, to their own 
deftruction, to court the interpofition of the crafty Philip, 
might, amongothers, have ferved the purpofe of illuftration. 


We pafs over the fucceeding chapters, which our author treats 
in a very judicious, clear, and conclufive manner; and come 
to that where he confiders ‘ the {tate of war as to neutrals.’ 
In this chapter, he makes a juft diftin@tion between confederates 
and allies, and thofe who are fimply neutrals. ¢ If two, fays 
he, with whom I am allied, make war againft ftrangers, I will 
perform to each, what I am bound by treaty to perform: butif 
they make war againft each other, fhall I affift them both, or 
only one, and which fhall I prefer? The conteft upon this 
head is as‘great amongft the writers on the fubject, as amongft 
the nations themfelves. Gentilis has given various opinions of 
different perfons; and has alfo added his own. Grotius allo 
has given the fame opinion, without any difference. Suppoling 
both parties engaged in the war, to be our allies, we are to pie- 
fer him who has the jufter caufe, and to act againft him who's 
the aggreflor ; and here, perhaps, the juftice or injuftice-of the 
war may properly come in queftion ; becaufe I am bound to 
perform the compact I have made by my alliance, and to afift 
thofe with whom I have contracted fo to do. But, becaule 
fuch contract is equal with both parties ; it would be abfurd to 


fupply men to each of them ; fince it would be fighting Ma 
myitsty 
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nyelf, which is an inconvenience often attending the hiring 
oat forces. ° If I f{upply them with money, arms, ,ammuni- 
tion, and provifions ; it ferves only to protract the war, which 
it ismy duty to endeavour to putanendto. Ihave, therefore, 
yo other method of judging how f fhall juftly perform the con- 
rat which I have made, than by judging of the suffice of the 
war. Whether therefore my allies act againft ftrangers, or 
ainft one another, the principal confideration with me is, 
qhich of them has the jufter caufe for making war. If each of 
them makes war againft ftrangers, I will perform to each what 
lowe by treaty; but if one of them attacks the other, I will 
itt neither. If two who are my allies attack each other; I 
will, according to my treaty, fide with him who has the juffer 
caufey and I will be the judge of this matter. But this arifes 
from neceflity, becaufe I have no other method of determining 
my choice to whom | may in juftice give affiftance, as it would 
beabfurd and contradictory to my duty to fupply both parties. 


‘But if I have promifed auxiliaries to a confederate and ally : 
and he has a difpute with my friend, who is /imply my friend, and 
yot my ally ; the promife ought caralny to be made good, be- 
caule, fo far as relates to that promife, I and my ally conftitute 
one ftate, to be defended by mutual affiftance. But here again 
isa neceffity for the former diftingtion ; whether my ally has 
received the injury, or is the aggreflor: if he is the fufferer, I 
hhould full my promife ; if the aggreffor, [ oughtnot.. . There 
sa tacit condition, annexed to my agreement for fupplying 
the auxiliaries; viz. that his caufe be jufi; for | am not bound 
toafift my ally in an unjuft cauie. Whether the caufe,be juft, 
or unjuft, muft neceflarily be determined by the promifing 
party. After all, it would be better if this matter was miore 
clearly expreffed in treaties between nations; which in’ general 
imply exprefs, that one ally fhall fend to the other ally, who is 
attacked, {0 many, or fo many land or fea-forces, and. nothing 
more. But when a treaty fays, he who is attacked, no other in- 
terpretation can be put upon it, than that the ftipulated affiftance 
sto go to that ally who is unjuftly provoked or attacked ; who 
is fought by the enemy, not who himfelf feeks the enemy. 
Nor will that expreflion, who is attacked, admit of any other cleax 
‘xplanation: for if he who is attacked, hath before done an 
inuury, whereby he hath given juft caufe for the war, it is not 
heceflary in fuch cafe, to fend himn any affiftance. It would, 
indeed, be plainer and better to fay, that they WHO HAVE BEEN 
ATTACKED IN AN UNJUST WAR {fhould have the promifed 


auxiliaries ; whereby they would go to thofe who have not given 
faule forthe war, ~— 
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We cannot conceive that the alteration which the Writer 
pofes in the wording fuch treaties, would by any means tin 
the conftrution plainer, or be attended with any good effeds 
whatever. The juftice of the caufe is always neceflarily unde 
ftood, and it fhocks all principles of honour and morality lat 
to fuppofe a publick treaty requiring affiftance in an unjuft war. 
But admitting that treaties were worded agreeably to our ae: 
thor’s emendation, yet we very well know, that the €xpofition 
of them is often directed by the prevalence of party, or the al. 
luring motives of felf-intereft: and each ftate will make the 
words bear their own interpretation, if they think they have 
power to fupport their fallacious conftruction. Even {crupulous 
men will do aéts in their political capacity, which they would 
blufh to avow in their private characters. Neverthelefs, though 
they patronize injuftice by their prad?ice, they would ftill be 
fuppofed to make juftice the principle of their actions, 


We proceed now to the chapter which treats of private tap- 
ture. In which this queftion is diicuffled: To. whom the 
booty belongs, taken by a fhip, not having a commiffion as a 
privateer? Does it belong, fays the author, to the owners 
of the fhip who hired her out? becaufe the enemy’s fhip was 
taken with his fhip and guns, and he looked upon the mafter 
and mariners as hired, by which means it appears that the was 
feized by his fhip, arms, and men: it does not belong to the 
matter and mariners, becaufe they have no right to demand any 
thing more than their hire; nor does it belong to the perfon 
who hires the fhip, becaufe he hired only to carry his merchan- 
dize, and not for any other reafon. But may not the booty 
belong to the mafter and mariners, becaufe it was taken by their 
valour and bravery; and not to the owners of the fhip and 
cargo, becaufe none of thefe hired their labour to plunder, 
which is wholly out of the cafe of hire upon freight? Orwould 
the booty belong tothe freighter? becaufe he had the thip, guns, 
and mariners, and their labour in hire, not only to carry his mer- 
chandize, but therewith to defend the fhip and merchandize; 
wherefore the defence is to be taken in every cafe, not asa 
mere driving the enemy away, but as afeizing him that he may 
not do mifchief ; and that it does not belong to the owners, nor 
to the mafter and mariners, becaufe they ought all to becom 
tent with their refpedtive hire. ‘Thefe are the reafons by which 
each will fupport his claim.’ 


The author then ftates the opinions of different writers, which 
he thinks relative to the point in queftion, and concludes, how 


juftly we fhall confider, againft the claim of the owners and 


freighters, © The opinion of Bynkerfhoek, fays he, feems to 


favour the mafter and mariners: although he’ inftances fome 
determinations 
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terminations to the contrary, to wit, one in the year 1633, 

reby the American Company, in fuch a cafe, decreed a 
noiety of the fhip and cargoe to themfelves, but determined 
nothing as to the reft. Another, where a tenth was given to 
he mariners, and after deducting this tenth, one half was 
‘ven to the owners of the fhip, and the other half to the own- 
es of the cargoe, becaufe their orders were the means of the 
hip failing there ; therefore the owners of the cargoe were not 
ty be ina worfe condition than the owners of the fhip; and if 
the fhip had b._n lefs fuccefsful, the cargoe would have run a 
rique. However, notwithftanding theie reafons, he is of opi- 
sion, that the prize belongs entirely to thofe who take it, unlefs 


they take it by commiffion, or being put in command for that - 


purpofe by others: the labour of the mafter and mariners is, 
indeed, hired ; but it is to tranfport the goods and navigate the 
ip: therefore, what advantage arifes from that carriage, be- 
longs to them for whofe ufe their labour was hired, but neither 
they nor the owners of the fhip are entitled to the booty ; becaufe 
the failors did not go out for that purpofe, and whatever is ex- 
tinfick from the contraét, belongs to the perfons contracted 
with. He inftances in a perfon in command; he who receives 
thecommand, will not impute it to him who placed him in 
command, that he is robbed by highwaymen, or loft his goods 
by fhipwreck, or is taken by his own lazinefs, or that of thofe 
abouthim, by which he is put to fome expence; for this is ra- 
therto be imputed to chance than to the command. Paulus 
ys all thefe loffes follow the perfon employed, therefore the 
gain and advantage accidentally happening by means of that 
command, fhould follow him alfo; which is certainly right, for 
ifhe isto bear the lofs or punifhment of his indolence, negle&, 
or cowardice ; why fhould he not have the reward or gain of 
his activity, care and bravery? The fame Paulus gives this 
further inftance; ‘* Jf SEMPRONIuS, fays he, commands T1- 
TIUs to carry any thing to Mevius, and Tirius finds. money in 
the way, or extorts any thing from a highwayman who would have 
ribbed him, the money he found, or what he extorted from the bigh- 
Wayman, does not belong to SEMPRONIUS, though what he fent 
might bein danger of being loft by the way, for what he did was 
nat in confequence of the command given by SEMPRONIUS, but was 
merely accidental, and owing to his own conduG.” 


* Bynkerfhoek alfo gives us a cafe of a captain of a troop of 
orfey who had lent a horfe to a trooper who was going to fight ; 
and the foldier got plunder ; but the court of Bruffels-refufed to 
allow the captain part of the plunder which the foldier took. 
“tinus Bellus and Zouch are of a different opinion. But 
yokerthock thinks the decifion was right, -unlefs it was agreed 
5 beforehand 
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beforehand whether the trooper fhould fight or not, 


aot te oats * Grati 
diftinguifhes between the aéts which in a war are truly ce 


public > @nd 


private adis that are done by the occafion of a@ public war, p 


thefe private acts, fays he, the goods of an enemy principally ang 
direcily belong to the private perfons; by the other, to the people 

And further (diftinguifhing between things moveable and thing, 
immoveable) things moveable, fays he, whether with or soiabe 
life, are either taken in public fervice, or out of it. If they were 
not taken in publtc fervice, they are the private captor’s. Thus is 
is, fays he, when foldiers take any thing from their enemies, when 
they are not upon duty, or executing the commands of their captain, 
but doing what any other perfon might do, or by a bare permiffion 

what is thus taken 1s lawful prize to the captors, becaufe they -, 
not take them as fervants of the public.” And the Italians diftip. 
guifh this by a different name from other plunder taken in fer. 
vice. Thus it appears from thefe authorities, that things taken, 
with a commiffion, or fpecial order for that purpofe, belong te 
the perfons who took them; and indeed reafon feems to confirm 
thefe opinions. The foldiers, in this cafe, were not doing the 
bufinefs for which they were hired, and therefore the public who 
hired them have no right to the capture. In regard to the maf. 
ter and mariners of the merchant fhip, they were hired to navi 
gate the fhip and tran{port the goods ; and it isof no confequence 
for the owners of the fhip and goods to fay that they ought to 
have a fhare of the prize, on account of the rifque which their 
fhip and their goods run in the engagement; for if it had not 
been for the bravery.of the matter and mariners the hip and 
goods would have been taken: was the fhip, indeed, fuppofed 
to.feek the enemy, the reafon would be different; but this law 
is only meant of fuch fhips as are met with by the enemy in the 
due courfe to their deftined port ; for fhould tuch fhips, without 
any commiffion, or fpecial orders, go out of their courle to 
cruize after the enemy, they might run the rifque of being 
deemed pirates, and punifhed as. fuch.’ 


Notwithitanding the authorities here cited, which incline the 
writer to determine in favour of the maftcr and mariners, we mutt 
confefs that we cannot acquiefce in his conclufion. In our opt 
nion, as the fhipand goods are expofed to rifque in the engagement, 
the owners and freighters have a right to a fhare of the prize, 
‘ No, fays the author, it is of no confequence for them to inkifton 
the. rifque they run: for had it not been for the bravery of the 
mafter and mariners, the fhip and goods would have been taken. 
To which we an{wer, that had it not been for their bravery, them 
felves and their own property would have been taken, They do 
not fight in defence of the fhip and goods alone, but in defence 
of their own liberty and property. Therefore, as the rifque * 
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st Jeaft, equal on both fides, the profits of the prize fhould be 
equally divided. 


The authorities cited; feem in no degree, applicable to the 
int in queftion. With refpeét to the inftance quoted from 
Rie f Titius, having fomething to carry from Sempronius 
to Mevius, finds money in the way: he has, no doubt, a right 
toretain the whole fum againft Sempronius: becaufe his pro- 
, with which Titius was entrufted, was expofed to no 
rifque, by the latter’s picking up the money. In the cafe put, 
where Titius extorts any thing from a highwayman who would 
have robbed him, neither he, or Sempronius are entitled to 
what is fo extorted. The reafon is this—If Titius overcomes 
the highwayman who would have robbed him, it is his duty to 
bring him to juftice; but he has no right to extort any thing 
from him, for that is committing the injuftice himfelf which he 
oppofes in the highwayman: and neither the principles of reafon 
or law, allow a man to take advantage of his own wrong act, 
Therefore Titius has no right to retain what he extorted. Nei- 
ther does it belong to Sempronius: for the acquifition being il- 
legal in Titius, Sempronius can make no lawful claim under 
him. The other inftances from Bynkerfhoek and Grotius, are 
not more applicable ; for they regard things taken by captors 
where the intereft of an entrufting party incurs no rifque by 
their acquifition. Wherever mutual rifque is run, the profits 
fhould be divided; for it is an eftablifhed maxim, Qui /fen/fit 


onus, fentire debet &F commodum. 


The enfuing chapter treats of the legality of infuring enemy’s 
property ; and inlifting foldiers in the country of a friend. On 
thefe heads the author makes many ingenious and judicious ob- 
fervations. “The mifchief of enfuring an enemy’s property is par- 
ticularly illuftrated by fuch clear and intelligible examples, as 
muft make the bad tendency of that practice obvious to the 
meaneft capacity. 


Upon the whole, we warmly recommend this treatife to the 
perufal of our readers. It concerns a fubje&t, with which every 
gentleman, and every fcholar ought to be acquainted: and 
though we have controverted fome pofitions of our author, we 
neverthelefs refpect his talents, and in general approve of his 
fentiments. He has certainly difplayed great learning and abi- 
lities; and deferves the thanks of his country, for having made 
the ftudy of fuch important fubjects more eafy and familiar than 


they have heretofore been. 
R-a 
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Conclufion of HuMEeE’s Hiiftory of England, under the Houfe of 


udor. 


T is feldom that writers perform more than they undertake. 
§ but inthe volume before us the Jearned hiftorian has, in fad, 
exceeded his engagements. It not only contains the hiftory of 
England, under the reign of Elizabeth; but actually comprifes 
that of Scotland likewife, during that period. 


The affairs of England, indeed, were, during this reign, { 
implicated with thofe of the fifter-kingdom, that it is impoffible 
to have a clear conception of the one, without an intimate 
knowledge of the other: which made it neceflary for our author 
to relate the latter, with a minutenefs which might otherwife, 
perhaps, have been liable to cenfure. 


The imminent dangers which this nation efcaped, and the 
great advantages which accrued to it, during Elizabeth’s reign, 
render it uncommonly interefting and remarkable. Her condu& 
abroad was wife and fpirited, her adminiftration at home pru- 
dent, though arbitrary. The time, at which fhe took the 
reins of government in her hands, was extremely critical, 
Within, the kingdom was torn to pieces by the zeal of theo- 
logical controverly, and raged with all the horrors of religious 
perfecution. Abroad, the nation was engaged in an unfuccefs- 
ful war againft France. “The Dauphin, foon after king, was 
married to the queen of Scots, who laid claim to the crown of 
England, openly aflumed the title, and quartered the Englifh 
arms... On the fide of Scotland, every thing was to be appre- 
hended from that neighbouring kingdom, thus ftrengthened by 
the French alliance. 


In this nice fituation the queen conduéted herfelf with equal 
prudence and fkill. At home, fhe pacified the rage of religious 
animofities by her moderation and magnanimity. She buried all 
paft offences in oblivion, and even gave a kind reception to 
thofe who had treated her with the greateft enmity. She opened 


the way for the reformation by a gradual and cautious progrefs *, 


© The firft flep the took, was to recall thofe who were exiled in the 
laft reign ; and to give liberty to the prifoners who were confined on 
account of religion. On this occafion, fays the hiftorian, we are 
told of a pleafantry of one Rainsford, who faid to the queen, that he 
had a petition to prefent to her in behalf of other prifoners, Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and john: fhe readily replied, that it behoved her 
firft to confult the prifoners themfelves, and to learn of them whether 
they defired that liberty, which he demanded for them. 


and 
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and took all occafions to infinuate herfelf into the affeftions of 
her fubjects, by public marks of favour and conde‘cenfion. 


In her conduct with regard to foreign affairs, fhe difcovered 
equal addrefs. She concluded a peace with France; and f{e- 
cured herfelf againft any apprehenfions from Scotland, by fe- 
cretly fomenting civil difcord and commotions in that kingdom. 
The religious diflentions among the Scotch, occafioned by the 
reformation which was then inits infancy there, aflorded Etizabeth 
a favourable opportunity of dividing that nation, by giving pri- 
yate aid and encouragement te the reformers. 


The hiftorian’s account of the Scotch civil wars is extremely 
animated. His reflections on the league and other tranfactions 
of the fanatics, are liberal and judicious. But we fhall take 
lefs notice of what relates to the concerns of Scotland, fince we 
prefume that thofe circumftances are {till frefh in the reader’s 
mind, from what has been faid concerning the late hiftory of 
thatkingdom *. We fhall therefore only mention fuch memo- 
rable particulars as do not occur in that work. 


Having taken a Review of the Scotch affairs, our hiftorian 
turns his eye towards France, where Mary queen of Scots, 
upon the death of her hufband the French king, was preparing 
toreturn into England. Previous to her departure, fhe app'ied 
to Elizabeth by D’Oifel, for liberty to pafs through England. 
But fhe received for anfwer, that till fhe had given fatisfaction, 
by ratifying the treaty of Edinburgh, fhe could expect no favour 
from a perion whom fhe had fo much injured. ‘This denial ex- 
cited her refentment; and fhe made no {cruple of exprefling her 
fentiments to “—Throcmorton, when he reiterated his applica- 
tions to gratify his miftrefS in a demand, which he reprefented 
a {fo reafonable. Having cleared the room of all her attendants, 
he faid tohim, ‘© How weak I may prove, or how far a wo- 
man’s frailty may traniport me, I cannot tell: however, Ihave 
no mind to have fo many witneiles of my infirmity, 2s your 
miftre‘s had at her audience of my ambaffador, D’ Oifel. 
There is nothing diiturbs me fo much, as the having afked, 
with fo much importunity, a favour which it was of no con- 
lequence for me to obtain. I can, with God’s leave, return to 
My Own country without her leave; as I came to France, in 
fpite of all the oppofition of her brother, king Edward: - nei- 
ther do I want friends, both able and willing to conduct me 


* See Robertfon’s Hiftory of Scotland, Review for Feb. and March 
laf. 't is obfervable that Mr. Hume differs from Dr. Robertfon. with 
regard to the infringement of the capitulation of Perth For the former 
SOfopinion, that the Queen Regent made no promife to the male- 
contents, that nothing fhould be cone to their prejudice. 

Ray, May 1759. Dd home, 
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home, as they have brought me hither; though I was defirons 
rather to make an experiment of her friendfhip than of the afr. 
tance of any other perfon, I have often ‘heard you fay, that a 
good correfpondence between her and mylelf would conduce 
much to the fecurity and happinefs of both our kingdoms: bye 
were fhe well convinced of this truth, fhe had hardly denied 
me fo fmal] a requeft. But, perhaps, fhe bears a better inci. 
nation to my rebellious fubjeét: than to me, their fovereign, 
her equal in royal dignity, her near relation, and the undoubted 
heir of her kinzdoms. Befides her friendfhip, I afk nothing at 
her hands: I neither trouble her, nor concern myfelf in the 
affairs of her kingdom: not that I am ignorant, that there are 
now in England a great many malecontents, who are no friends 
to the prefent eftablifhment. She is pleafed to upbraid meas q 
perfon little experienced in the world: I freely own it; but 
age will cure that defect. However, I am old enough toac. 
quit myfelf honeftly and courteoufly to my friends and relations, 
and to encourage no reports of her, which would mifbecome a 
queen and her kinfwoman. I would alfo fay, by her leave, that 
J am a queen as well as fhe, and not altogether friendlefs: and, 
perhaps, I have as great a foul too; fo that methinks we fhould 
be upon a level in our treatment of each other. As foon as] 
have confulted the ftates of my kingdom, I fhall be ready to 
give a reafonable anfwer ; and I am the more intent on m 
journey, that I may be able to make the quicker difpatch in this 
affair. But fhe, it feems, intends to ftop my journey ; fo that 
either fhe will not let me give her {atisfaGtion, or is refolved not 
to be fatisfied : perhaps, on purpofe to keep up the difagreement 
betwixtus. She has often reproached me with my being young; 
and I muft be very young, indeed, and as ill advifed, to, treat 
of matters of fuch great concern and importance, without the 
advice of my parliament. I have not been wanting in any 
friendly offices to her; but fhe difbelieves or overlooks them. 
I could heartily with, that I was as near allied to her in affection 
as in blood: for that, indeed, would be a moft valuable al- 
Jiance.” 


Making allowance for the elecant drefs in which thefe fenti- 
ments appear, it muft be confefled, that nothing can be readily 
conceived more noble, fpirited, and majeftic than thefe remon- 
ftrances of Mary. It muft be acknowledged, however, that 
her refentment does not appear to be a]together je grounded. 
Confidering her refufal to ratify the treaty of Edinburgh, and 
her public aflumption of the arms and title of queen of England, 
fhe had little reafon to expeét a friendly paflage through a king- 
dom, where fhe had claimed the crown—Lefs ftill, to hope that 
the queen, whofe title fhe impeached, would pay her fuch a 
compliment. On 
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On Mary’s arrival in Scotland, though fhe placed her confi- 

dence in the leaders of the reformed party, yet her being a pa- 
pitt foon expofed her to the infults. of thefe men; who, as our 
hiftorian obferves, filled her whole life with bitternefs and for- 
row. The ruftic apoftle Knox, fays he,. {cruples not, in his 
hiflory, to inform us, that he once treated her with fuch feve- 
rity, that fhe loft all command of her temper, and diffolved 
into tears before him: yet fo far from being moved with youth 
and beauty, and royal dignity reduced to that condition, he 
petfevered in his infolent reproofs ; and when he relates this in- 
cident, he even difcovers a vifible pride and fatisfaction in his 
own conduct. ‘The pulpits, adds our author, had become no- 
thing but fcenes of railing againft the vices of the court; among 
which was always noted as the principal, feafting, finery, 
dancing, balls, and whoredom their neceflary attendant. Some 
ornaments, which the ladies at that time wore upon their petti- 
coats, excited mightily the indignation of the preachers, and 
they affirmed, that fuch vanity would provoke God’s vengeance, 
not only againft thefe foolifh women, but againft the whole 
rem. To the harfh and prepofterous ufage which this prin- 
cefs met with, may, in part, fays our hiftorian, be afcribed 
thofe errors of her fubfequent conduct, which feemed to be fo little 
of a piece with the general tenor of her actions. He fhrewdly 
adds, that the reformed clergy in Scotland had, at that time, a 
very natural reafon for their ill humour; viz. the poverty, or ~ 
sather bezgary, to which they were reduced. Nothing, we will 
add, is more common than for men to declaim againft thofe things 
which they are not im acapacitytoenjoy. Perhaps, the circum- 
ftances of age, health, and fortune, vary the tafe and regulate 
the appetites of mankind, more than reafon and reflection. 
Had thefe fanatical cenfors, who were provoked at the ornaments 
of the ladies petticoats, beheld our modern belles, who fcarce 
wear any petticoats at all, how would their indignation have 
nifen! How would they have exclaimed againit our lovely vir- 
gins, who lay traps for the glances of concupiicence, by fhading 
their fnowy beauties with tran{parent gauzes, which are but 
apologies for nakednefs! How would they have railed againft 
the Coas Veffes of our liberal Jphigenias/ But to what a pitch 
of chafte zeal would they have been tranfported, had they feen 
the Britifh fair ones in full drefs, who exhibit their perfons, 
like the emprefs in Juvenal, nudis papillis! 


If female vanity, however, was confpicuous in the queen of 
Scots, we may learn from our hiftorian, that it was not lefs 
predominant in the Britith queen. A difference having arifen 
between them, on account of the artifices which Elizabeth 
practifed to prevent Mary from marrying, the Jatter difpatched 
Dd 2 Sir 
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Sir James Melvil to London to make up the breach. The fyb. 


ject of the conferences between Elizabeth and that embaflador is 


highly curious and entertaining ; and places this queen’s vanity 
in the moft glaring and ridiculous light. 


‘ Melvil was an agreeable courtier, a man of addrefS and 
converfation ; and it was recommended to him by his miftref 
that, befides grave reaf-nings concerning politics and ftate. 
affairs, he fhould introduce more entertaining topics of conver. 
fation, fuitable to the fprightly character of Elizabeth; and 
fhould endeavour by that means to infinuate himfelf into her 
confidence. He fucceeded fo well, that he threw that artful 
princefs entirely off her guard, and brought her to difcover the 
bottom of her heart, full of all thofe levities and follies and 
ideas of rivalfhip, which poflefs the youngeft and mot frivolous 
of her fex. He talked to her of his travels, and forgot not to 
mention the different drefles of the Jadies in different countries, 
and the particular advantages of each, in fetting off the beau- 
ties of the fhape and perion. The queen faid that fhe had 
drefes of all countries, and fhe took care thenceforth to meet 
the ambaflador every day apparelled in a different habit: fome- 
times fhe was drefled in the Englifh garb, fometimes in the 
French, fometimes in the Italian ; and the afked him, which of 
them became her moft. He aniwered, the Italian; a reply, 
that he knew woul be agreeable to her, becaufe that mode 
fhowed her flowing locks, which, he remarked, though they 
were more red than yellow, fhe fancied to be the fineft in the 
world. She defired to know of him what was reputed to be 
the beft colour of hair: fhe afked whether his queen’s hair or 
hers was the beft: fhe even enquired which of them he efteemed 
the faireft per‘on; a very delicate queftion, and which he pru- 
dently eluded, by faying that her majefty was the fairett perfon 
in England, and his mittrefs in Scotland. She next demanded 
which of them was talleft: he replied, his queen: then, faid 
Elizabeth, fhe is too tall: for I myfelf am of a juft ftature. 
Having learned from him, that his miftrefs fometimes recreated 
herfelf by playing on the harpficord, an inftrument at which the 
herfelf excelled, ihe gave orders to lord Hunfdon, that he fhould 
lead him, as it were cafually, into an apartment, where he 
might hear her performance; and when Melvil, as if ravithed 
with the harmony, broke into the queen’s apartment, fhe pre- 
teaded to be diipleafed at his intrufion; but ftill took care to 
afk whether he thought Mary or her the beft performer on that 
inftrument. From the whole of her behaviour, Melvil thought 
he might, on his return, afiure his mittrefs that fhe had no rea- 
fon evcr to expect any cordial fiiendfhip from Elizabeth, and 
that all her profeffions of amity were full of falfhood and ditii- 
mulation.’ 

But 
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But whatever jealoufy Elizabeth entertained towards Mary, 
yet when the latter was made captive, and feverely treated by 
her rebellious fubjects, the Britifh queen interpofed earneftly in 
her behalf. She empowered her ambaffador to tell the lords af- 
fociated againf{t Mary, that whatever blame fhe might throw on 
Mary’s conduét, any oppofition to their fovereign was totally 
unjuftifiable, and incompatible with all good order and 
good government: that it belonged not to them to 
feform, much lefs to punifh, the mal-adminiftration of their 
prince; and that the only arms which fubjects could, in any 
cafe, lawfully employ againft the fupreme authority, were en- 
treaties, councils, and reprefentations ; that if thefe expedients 
failed, they were next to appeal by their prayers to heaven; 
and to wait with patience till the Almighty, in whofe hands are 
the hearts of princes, fhould be pleafed to turn them to juitice 
and to mercy. 


This flavith do&rine is only worthy of an arbitrary prince, 
who finds an intereft in its obfervance. When princes, who 
aeentrufted with government for the good of the community, 
violate the rights of their fubjects, they may lawfully be refifted. 
Obedience can only be demanded in confequence of protection : 
much lefs can it be exacted in return for ufurpation, Neither 
reafon or religion enjoin us to be paffive under the hands of ra- 
pine and oppreflion. ‘The law of nature, which dictates felf- 
prefervation, directs us to repel the invaders; and though we 
ought to prefer our prayers to the Almighty, that he would be 
pleafed to incline them to juftice, yet we ought at the fame 
time to exert all temporal means of compelling them to be 


juft, 


But Elizabeth was upon all occafions extremely jealous of 
that arbitrary and boundlefs authority which fhe exercifed, un- 
der the notion of prerogative. Of which there cannot be a 
fronger inftance, than the lawlefs feverity with which fhe fup- 
prefled the freedom of parliamentary debate. Our hiftorian has 
related a memorable event which happened in a feffion of par- 
liament fummorned in the year 1576, where debates were 
farted which may appear fomewhat curious and fingular: and 
from whence we may perceive how the fpirit of liberty dawned 
during that period, and how it was fuddenly eclipfed by the in- 
terpofition of the rude hand of tyranny. 


© Peter Wentworth, fays he, a puritan, who had fignalized 
himfelf in former parliaments, by his tree and undaunted fpirit, 
opened this fefion with a premeditated harangue, which drew 
on him the indignation of the houfe, and gave great offence to 
the queen and the courtiers. As it feems to contain the firft 
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rude fketch of thofe principles of liberty which happily gained 
afterwards the afcendant in England, it may not be improper 
to give, in a few words, the fubftance of it. He premifed, 
that the very name of liberty is fweet; but the thing itfelf jg 
precious beyond the moft ineitimable treafure: and that it be. 
hoved them to be careful, Ieff, contenting themfelves with the 
fweetnefs of the name, they forego the fubftance, and abandon 
what of all earthly pofleffions was of the higheft value to the 
kingdom, He then proceeded to obferve, ** that freedom of fpeech 
in thathoufe, a privilege fo ufeful both to fovereign and fubje&, 
had been formerly infringed in many effential articles, and was, 
at prefent, expofed to the moft imminent danger: that it was 
ufual, when any fubject of importance was handled, efpecially 
if it regarded religion, to furmiie, that thefe topics were difa- 
greeable to the queen, and that the farther proceeding in them 
would draw down her indignation upon their temerity: that 
Solomon had jufily affirmed, the king’s difpleafure to be a mef-. 
fenger of death; and it was no wonder that men, even though 
urged by motives of confcience and duty, fhould be inclined to 
flop fhort, when they found themfelves expofed to fo feverea 
penalty: that by employing this argument, the houfe was inca- 
acitated from ferving their country, or even from: ferving the 
queen herfelf; whofe ears, befieged by pernicious flatterers, 
were thercby rendered inacceffible to the moft falutary truths: 
that it was a mockery to call an affembly a parliament, and 
deny them that privilege, which was fo eficntial to their being, 
and without which they mult degenerate into an abject fchool 
of fervitude and difimulation: that as the pariiament was the 
great guardian of the laws, they ought to have liberty to dif- 
charge their truft, and to maintain that authority whence even 
kings themfeives derive their being: thata king was conftituted 
fuch by Jaw, and though he was not dependant on man, yet 
was he fubordinate to God and the law, ard was obliged to 
vake their prefcriptions, not his own will, the rule of hiscon- 
cuct: that even his commiifion, as God’s vicegerent, enforced, 
inftead of loofening, this obligation; fince he was thereby ine 
vefted with authority to execute on earth the will of God, 
which is nothing but law and juftice ; that though thelfe fur- 
mifes of difpleaiing the queen by their proceedings, had ime 
peached, in,a very eflentia! point, all freedom of fpeech, a pre 
vilege granted them by a fpecial law; yet was there a more ex- 
prefs and more dangerous invafion made on their liberties, by 
frequent meflages from the throne: that it had become a prac- 
tice, when the houfe were entering on any queftion, either 
ecclefiaftical or civil, to bring an order from the queen, prohi- 
biting them abfolutely to treat of fuch matters, and barring 
them all farther difcuffion of thefe momentous articles: that the 
prelaes, 
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prelates, emboldened by her royal proteCtion, had afflumed a de- 
tifive power in all queftions of religion, and required that every 
one fhould implicitly fubmit his faith to their arbitrary determi- 
nations: that the love which he bore his fovereign, forbad him 
to be filent under fuch abufes, or to facrifice, on this important 
occafion, his duty to fervile flattery and complaifance : and that, 
as no earthly creature was exempt from fault, fo neither was the 
Queen herfelf; but in impofing this fervitude on her faithful 
Commons, had committed a great, and even dangerous, fault, 
againft herfelf and the whole realm.” 


From this fpeech, as our Hiftorian juftly remarks, it is eafy 
to obferve, that the parliamentary ttile was then crude and un- 
formed; and that the proper decorum of attacking minifters 
and counfellors, without interefting the honour of the crown, or 
mentioning the perion of the Sovereign, was not yet entirely 
eftablifhed. Mr. Wentworth, at the iflue of this affair, un- 
derwent a month’s confinement for the liberty he had taken in 
this debate. 


Neverthelefs, the fevere treatment he met with, did not abate 
the zeal of that bold patriot; for, fome years alter, as appears 
from our Hittorian, * he delivered to Mr. Speaker certain arti- 
cles, which contained queftions concerning the liberties of the 
houfe, and to fome of which he was to anfwer, and defired they 
might be read. Mr. Speaker defired him to fpare his motion, 
but Mr. Wentworth would not be fatished, but required that 
his articles might be read. Mr. Wentworth introduced his 
queries by lamenting, that he, as well as many others, were de- 
terred from fpeaking by their want of knowlege and experience 
in the liberties ot the houfe ; and the queries were as follows— 
Whether this council were not a place for any member of the 
fame, here aflembled, freely, and without controul of any per- 
fon, or danger of laws, by bill or fpeech, to utter any of the 
griefs of this commonwealth whatfcever, touching the fervice 
of God, the fafety of the Prince and this noble realm? Whe- 
ther that reat honour may be done unto God, and benefit and 
fervice unto the Prince and ftate, without free fpeech in this 
counc:! that may be done with it? Whether there be any eptin- 
cil which can make, add, or diminifh from the laws of the 
realm, but only this council of Parliament? Whether it be not 
againft the orders of this council, to make any fecret or matter 
of weight, which is here in hand, known to the Prince, or any 
other, concerning the high jervice oi God, Prince, or ftate, 
without the confent of this houle? WVhether the speaker, or 
any other, may interrupt any mea ber of this couneil in his 
fpeech ufed in this houfe, tending to any of the forenamed sere 
vices?’ Whether the Speaker may rife when he will, any mat- 
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ter being propounded, without the confent of’ the Houfe or 
‘not? Whether the Speaker may over rule the Houfe iD an 
matter or caufe there in queftion, or whether hes to beruled 
or over-ruled in any matter or not?) Whether the Prince and 
State can continue and ftand, and be maintained, without this 
council of Parliament, not altering the government of the State? 


In confequence of thefe queries, Mr. Wentworth, with others 
who were thought to have fpoken too freely, was fent to the 
Tower, and detained in cuftody, till the Queen thought fit to 
releafe them. Upon this paflage, our Hiftorian makes the fol. 
lowing. query— I fhall only afk,’ fays he, * Whether it be not 
fufficiently clear, from all thefe tranfactions, that in the two fuc- 
ceeding reigns, it was the people who encroached upon the fove. 
reion ; not the fovercign who attempted, as is pretended, to ufurp 
upon the people” 


This query comes with an ill grace, from 2 Writer of our 
Author’s liberal caft of mind. ‘Thefe tranfaétions do by no 
means make it evident, that, in the two fucceeding reigns, the 
fovereign did not ufurp upon the people, If precedents, ab- 
{tractedly confidered, are admitted as pleas in juftification of re- 
gal mal-adminiftration, there is {carce an inftance of oppreffion 
and tyranny, which may not be vindicated on that footing, But 
when we confider whether acts of government are founded on 
right, or exercifed by way of u/urpation, we muft examine them 
on the grounds of general ulage, {upported by fundamental prin- 
ciples, and conftitutional maxims. From this mode of exami- 
nation it will appear, that thefe tranfactions of Elizabeth were 
clearly ufurpations in er, and her immediate predeceflors, and 
confequently could not change their nature in her fucceflors. 
The liberty fhe took of filencing members in the courfe of their 
debates on religious and civil matters, was manifeftly ufurped: 
bacaufe whether we confider the antient praétice in fuch cafes, 
or the nature of Parliaments, or laftly, the form of the old wnt 
of election; it will appear that the Parliament had not only a 
right of difcuffine fuch points, but that it was their duty, and 
the chief end of their meeting. 


With regard to antient practice, it is paft all doubt that . 
Kings of England ufed co afk, and gracioufly receive, nine’ 
vice of their Parliaments, on important occafions. Evidences 
of this fort may be copioufly collected from Sir Robert Cotton, 
who has produced many inftances for this purpofe from - 
time of King John, to the reign of the Queen of whom we 
are now f[peaking. Even that inconfiftent tyrant Henry the 
Eighth, courted and received counci! from his Parliament, both 
in religious and civil affairs. We find them not only ati 
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put often obtruding their advice, mays. interpofing their autho- 
rity; and this, too, even in the King’s domeftic concerns. 
Thus in the time of Edward the Second, and Third, Richard 
the Second, Henry the Fourth and Sixth, and others, the King’s 
houthold was regulated by parliament. . In Richard the Second’s 
ime, a commiffion was granted, at the petition of the Com- 
mons, to furvey and abate the houfhold. 


With refpect to the nature of Parliaments,- not to enter into 
the old difpute at what time the Commons became a part of that 
aflembly, it is manifeft that they were from the beginning fum- 
moned to debate of the public affairs of the kingdom: and 
their jurifdiction antiently was extremely extenfive, they having 
an original judicial authority in many cafes which they have 
fince loft. 


With relation to the old writ of eletion, the words of it are 
an inconteftible proof of the Parliament’s right of free debate : 
for it antiently recited, ¢* “hat whereas the king was defirous to 
have a conference and treaty with the Barons, and other great 
men of the kingdom, to provide remedies againft the dangers 
of the kingdom ; that therefore the Sheriff command the 
Knights, Citizens, &c. to be at Weftminfter, to treat, ordain, 
and do, fo as thefe dangers may be prevented.”’ But, indeed, the 
very derivation of the word Parliament, in itfelf implies an un- 
interrupted freedom of debate. Therefore, from all thefe cir- 
cumftances, it appears, that thefe tranfactions of the Queen, 
refpecting the liberty of debate, were ufurpations ; and confe- 
quently were fuch in her fucceffors, though they were not ori- 
ginal ones in them, or perhaps in her. But admitting that their 
ulurpations may in thefe particulars be palliated by thefe bad pre- 
cedents, yet they were guilty of other orzgznal acts of arbitrary 
power: and the unhappy Charles, after he had folemnly ac- 
knowleged particular rights of his people, by which acknowlege- 
ment herefigned al! pleaof prerogative, and all advantage from pre- 
cedents ; yet, neverthelef, did not fcruple to renew his violation 
of thofe rights: which violation, by means of the new contract 
he had figned with his people, became an original ufurpation in 
him. Upon the whole, the conduct of thefe two monarchs, ef- 
pecially of the Jatter, admits of no vindication. But it is time 
to return to our Hiftorian, who relates a curious incident, which 
lets Mary’s extreme animofity againft Elizabeth, on account of 
the rigorous treatment fhe met with from the latter, in a very 
rong light. 


While the former Queen was kept in cuftody by the Earl 
of Shrewfbury, fhe lived during a long time in great intimacy 
with the Countefs; but that lady entertaining a jealoufy of an 
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amour between her and the Earl, their friendfhip was Converted amial 
' into mane and Mary took a method of revenge, which at (anior 
once gratified her refentment againft the Countefs and Elizabeth heart 
She wrote to the Queen, informing her of al! the fcandaloug yet 
flories, which, fhe taid, the Countefs of Shrewfbury had re. fant 
ported of her.—That Elizabeth had given a promife of mary and 
to a certain perfon whom fhe afterwards often admitted to her muc 
bed ; that the had been equally indulgent to Simier, the French relin 
agent, and the Duke of Anjou,—That Hatton was one of her men 
paramours, who was even difgufted with her exceffive love and a" 
fondnefs: that fhe fpared no expence in gratifying her amorous ber 
paflions: that notwithftanding her licentious amours, fhe was et 
not made like other women; and that all’thofe who courted her, ad 
would in the end be difappointed: that the was fo conceited of fan 
her beauty, as to {wallow the moft extravagant flattery from her ve 
courtiers. She pretended, that the Countefs had reprefented'he; mn 
as no le{s odious in her temper, than profligate in her manners, tS 


and abfurd in her vanity: that fhe had fo beaten a young wo- 


man of the name of Scudamore, as to break that lady’s finger: * 
and that fhe had cut another acrofs the hand withaknife. How (uf 
far, fays our Hiftorian, all thefe imputations againft’ Elizabeth 

| int 
can be credited, may, perhaps, appear doubtful. But he obferyes but 
that her extreme fondnefs for Leicefter, Hatton, and Effex, not je 
to mention Mountjoy, and others, with the curious paflages be- _ 
tween her and Admiral Seymour, contained in Haynes, render “ 


her chaftity very fufpicious. Her felf-conceit, fays he, with 
regard to beauty, we know, from other undoubted authority, : 
to have been extravagant. Her paffionate temper, he adds, may Ei 
alfo be proved from many lively inftances. It was not unufual 
with her to beat her maids of honour: and the blow fhe gave 








er 
| to Effex, before the privy council, is another remarkable in- 
fiance. ty 

Our Hiftorian takes notice, that this imprudent and malici- m 

ous letter was. wrote a very little before the deteétion of Queen fr 

Mary’s con{piracy ; and contributed, as he ob{zrves, no doubt, ov 

f to render the proceedings againft her more rigorous. ‘The event mi 
( of thafe procecdings, is well known. ‘The unfortunate Queen pa 
of Scots loft hir Jife by the hands of the executioner. Her cha- Is 

racter, as drawn by our Hiftorian, mut not be omitted. It is : 

fhort, juft, and {pirited. 

© Thus died, in the forty-fixth year of her-age, and the nine- ' 

teenth of her captivity in England, Mary Queen of Scots} 4 i 

princefs of great accomplifhments, both of body and mind, na- pe 

tural as well’as acquired; but unhappy in her life, and during B 

one period, very unfortunate in her conduct. ‘The beauties of u 


her perfon, and of her air, combined to make her the i 
:; ' amia 
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njable of women ; and the charms of her addrefs and conver- 
Aci; aided the impreffion which her lovely figure made on the 
hearts of all beholderss Ambitious and active in her temper, 
inclined to chearfulnefs and fociety ; of a lofty fpirit, con- 
fant, and even vehement in her purpofe; yet polite and gentle, 
ind affable in’ her demeanor, fhe feemed to partake only fo 
quch of the male virtues as to render her eftimable, without 
rlinquifhing thofe foft graces which compofe the proper orna- 
ments of her fex. In order to form a juft idea of her character, 
we muft fet afide one part of her conduct, while fhe abandoned 
herfelf to the guidance of a profligate man; and muft confider 
thefe faults, whether we admit them to be imprudences or crimes, 
»s the refult of an inexplicable, though not uncommon, incon- 
flancy in the human mind, of the frailty of our nature, of the 
violence of paflion, and of the influence which fituations, and 
{ometimes momentary incidents, have on perfons whofe princi. 
les are not thoroughly confirmed by experience and reflection. 
Faraged by the ungrateful conduct of her hufband, feduced by 
the treacherous counrels of one in whom fhe repofed confidence, 
tranfported by the violence of her own temper, which never lay 
fuficiently under the guidance of difcretion, fhe was betrayed 
intg actions, which may, with fome difficulty, be accounted for, 
but which admit of no apology, nor even of alleviation. An 
enumeration of her qualities might carry the appearance of a 
paneryric ; an account of her conduét muft, in fome parts, wear 
the afpect of a fevere fatire and inveive.’— 


We hall clofe our extra&ts with the Hiftorian’s character of 
Hizabeth, and his reflections on her government, 


‘There are few great perfonages in hiftory, who have been more 
expofed to the calumny of enemies, and the adulation of friends, 
than Queen Elizabeth; and yet there fcarce is any, whofe repu- 
tation has been more certainly determined, by the unani- 
mous confent of pofterity. ‘The unufual length of her admini- 
ration, and the {trong features of her character, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her detractors to abate 
much of their invetives, and her admirers fomewhat of their 
panegyrics, have at laft, in {pite of political factions, and’what 
More, of religious animofities, produced an uniform judg- 
ment with regard to her conduét. Her vigour, her conftancy, 
‘etmagnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, addrefs, are allowed 
0 merit the higheft praifes, and appear not to have been fur- 
palled by any perfon who ever filled a throne: A condué& lefs 
igorous, lefs imperious, more fincere, more indulgent to her 
Ptople, would have been requifite to form a perfect character. 
y the force of her mind, fhe controuled all her more aétive 

fronger qualities, and prevented them from running 7 
excels : 
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excefs: her heroifm was exempt from all temetity, 
lity from avarice, her friendfhip from partiality * 


her fruga. 


ix > her enterprize 
from turbulency and a vain ambition: fhe guarded not herfelf 


with equal care, or equal fuccefs, from lefler infir 
rivalfhip of beauty, the defire of admiration, 
love, and the fallies of anger. 


Mities ; the 
the jealoufy of 


‘ Her fingular talents for government were founded equally 
on her temper, and on her capacity. Endowed with a great 
command over herfelf, fhe foon obtained an uncontrouled af. 
cendant over her people; and while fhe merited all their efteem 
by her real virtues, fhe alfo engaged their affe&tion by her pre. 
tended ones. Few fovereigns of England fucceeded to the throne 
in more difficult circumftances; and none ever condued the 
government with fuch uniform fuccefs and felicity. Though 
unacquainted with the practice of toleration, the true fecret for 
managing religious factions, fhe preferved her people, by her 
fuperior prudence, from thofe confufions in which theological 
controverfy had involved all the neighbouring nations: and 
though her enemies were the moft powerful princes of Europe, 
the moft active, the moft enterprizing, the leaft fcrupulous, the 
was able by her vigour to make deep impreffions on their ftate : 
her own greatnefs mean while remained untouched, and un- 
impaired, 


© The wife minifters, and brave warriors, who flourifhed dur- 
ing her reign, fhare the praife of her fuccefs ; but inftead of lef- 
fening the applaufe due to her, they make great addition to it, 
They owed, all of them, their advancement to her choice; 
they were fuppoited by her conftancy ; and with all their ability 
they were never able to acquire any undue afcendant over her, 
In her family, in her court, in her kingdom, fhe remained e- 
, qually miftrefs: the force of the tender paffions was great over 
her, but the force of her mind was {till {uperior ; and the com- 
bat which her victory vifibly coft her, ferves only to difplay the 
firmnefs of her refolution, and the loftinefs of her ambitious 
fentiments. 


‘ The fame of this princes, though it has furmounted the 
prejudices both of faction and of bigotry, yet lies fill expofed 


* Perhaps, however, the Hiftorian pays her too great a compliment 
when he fays, ‘ her friendfhip was exempt from partiality.’ , eet 
ing Leiceiter with fach an important command, at the ume ne 
Spanifh Invafion, when the nation was in fuch imminent danger, 18 
proof to the contrary. He had given fo many frequent and on 2 4 
tances of his incapacity, that nothing but her extreme fondnels 6 
him, could determine her to place {uch a confidence in a man who 
little Cefervedl it. 
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to another prejudice, which is more durable becaufe more natue- 
nl, and which, according to the different views in which we 
jurvey her, is capable either of exalting beyond meafure, or di- 
minithing the luttre of her character. Tohis prejudice is found- 
oj on the confideration of her fex. When we contemplate her 
sa woman, we are aptybe ftruck with the higheft admiration 
of her great qualities and extenfive capacity; but we are alfo 
apt torequire fome more foftnefs of difpofition, fome greater 
lenity of temper, fome of thofe amiable weaknefles by which 
ber fex is diftinguifhed. But the true method of eftimating her 
merit, is to lay alide all thefe confiderations, and to confider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and entrufted 
with the government of mankind. We may find it difficult to 
reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a miftrefs; but her quali- 
ties as a fovereign, though with fome confiderable exceptions, 
are the object ot undifputed applaufe and approbation.’ 


It muft be allowed, that this portraiture is drawn with a ma- 
ferly hand. It is, indeed, piétura leqguens. ‘The whole caft of 
the features is juft, animated, and expréffive. But in his re- 
fections on her government, the Hiftorian has advanced fenti- 
ments which are extremely fingular and exceptionable. 


‘ The party amongft us,’ fays he, * who have diftinguifhed 
themfelves by their adherence to liberty, and a popular govern- 
ment, have long indulged their prejudices againft the fucceeding 
race of princes, by beltowing unbounded panegyrics on the vir- 
tueand wifdom of Elizabeth. They have even béen fo ex- 
tremely ignorant of the tranfactions of this reign, as to extol her 
fora quality which, of all others, fhe was the leaft poffefled of ; 
atender regard for the conftitution, and a concern for the liber- 
tiesand privileges of her people. But as it is fcarce poffible for 
the prepofleffions of party to throw a veil much longer over facts 
fo palpable and undeniable, there is danger left the public fhould 
tun into the oppofite extreme, and fhould entertain an averfion 
to the memory of a princefs, who exercifed the royal authority 
inamanner fo much contrary to all the ideas which we at pre- 
fent entertain of a legal conftitution. But Elizabeth only fup- 
ported the prerogatives which were tranfmitted to her by her 
immediate predecefiors: fhe believed that her fubjects were en- 
titled to no more liberty than their anceftors enjoyed: fhe found 
that they entirely acquiefced in her arbitrary adminiftration: and 
It was not natural for her to find fault with a form of govern- 
ment, by which fhe herfelf was invefted with fuch unlimited 
authority, In the particular exertions of power, the queftion 
Ought never to be forgot, What is bef? But in the general 
difribution of power among the feveral members of a conftitu- 
lon, there can feldom be admitted any other queftion, than 
What 
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What is ufual? Few examples occur of Princes, who have 
willingly refigned their power: none of. thofe who aay 
without ftruggle, allowed it to be extorted from. them, y 
any other rule than antient practice be followed, fio, 
and diflentions muft multiply without end: and_ thoy . 
Siany conftitutions, and none more than the Britifh, have - 
Improved even by violent innovations, the praife which we be. 
ftow on thofe patriots, to whom we are indebted for our privi. 
Jeges, ought to be given with fome referve, and furely without 
the Jeaft rancour againft thofe who adhered to the antient con. 
ftitution.’ 


That Elizabeth only fupported the prerogatives which were 
tran{mitted to her by her smmediate predecefiors, we will not 
difpute; but we deny, that in the general diftribution of power, 
no other queftion can be admitted than what is ufual? From 
our Hiftorian’s reafoning on the fubject of prerogative, one 
might be apt to conclude, that he confidered it as an inherent 
and independent privilege annexed to royalty ; and as fomething 
intended to gratify the perfonal pride, pleafure, or interef of 
Kings. Whereas, in fact, the prerogativeof Princes are not 
rights abfolutely and irrevocably vefted in , eid, but only en- 
trufted with them during fuch time as they fhall be judged ne. 
ceflary to fupport their adminiftration for the good of the people, 
The fame power which conferred thofe privileges on them, may 
undoubtedly modify or revoke them, whenever the changes of 
time or accident fhall make new regulations neceffary in the 
ftate, for the benefit of the community. The rights of princes 
are but the rights of the people reflected, and the-former cannot 
in reafon be entitled to any other prerogatives, than fuch as are 
neceflary to maintain their dignity and authority for the com- 
mon intereft, 


Our Hiftorian obferves, that ‘ if any other rule.than antient 
practice be followed, factions and diflentions muft multiply with- 
out end.” To which we anfwer, that Princes who govern with 
prudence, juftice, and lenity, will not be guided by bad prece- 
dents, but good principles. We may add, that whatever prac- 
tices fovereigns purfue, be they conftitutional or arbitrary, yet 
the people will never be factious, while they perceive the general 
tenor of the Prince’s adminiftration to be juft, prudent, and 
profitable for the whole. But when they find the government 
throughout to be oppreffive and injurious, it is natural and rea- 
fonable to oppofe practices, which tend to their general preju- 
dice. It is obfervable, that in this fentence our Hiftorian {peaks 
of antient practice, whereas he had before acknowleged, that 


€ Elizabeth only fupported the prerogatives which were trani. 
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hole reeent precedents tran{mitted by her immediate predecéffors, 
they may, as appears from what we have faid before, moré pro= 

rly be called innovations: and even as to antient prattice, 
though it may ferve as an apology for the tyrant, it lays no ob- 
ligation on his opprefied fubjects to fubmit to tyranny, be it ever 
fo antient, when they are in a capacity to refift. We agree 
with the Hiftorian, however, that the praife we beftow on thofe 
patriots to whom we are indebted for our privileges, ought to be 
given with referve. They who temper zeal with difcretion, 
rather commend actions than applaud men. It is not within 
human penetration to pry into the heart, and difcover the fecret 
fprings and motives which aétuate individuals. But on: what 
ever principles the‘e patriots founded their oppofition, the oppo- 
ftion itfelf, though in many refpects wrong conduéted, cannot 
be too highly extolled. 


After all, as to Elizabeth, it muft be confeffed, that her ufur- 
pation was the more tolerable, fince, though the mode of her 
government was tyrannical, yet the end was truly patriotic. 
The tyranny of her reign, and thofe immediately preceding, 
was the refult, as we hinted in the introduction to our review of 
the firft volume, of the inftitutions framed by Henry VII. He 
deprefled the nobility by his policy, awed them by his wifdom 
and vigour, fo that they were not in a capacity to refift his en- 
croaching power: and the Commons, in his and the reigns im- 
mediately fubfequent, had. not acquired ftrength fuficient for 
oppofition. In this Queen’s reign, by the affiftance of com- 
merce and arts *, which neceflarily enlarged their property, and 
confequently their power, they feem to have had ability for re- 
fftance, but, generally fpeaking, they had no inclination. 
Though fhe was frequently imperious, yet fhe knew how to 
practice affability, and flatter the people by profefiions of love 
and confidence. If fhe infringed the conftitution, by raifing 
money in an illegal manner, with other acts of arbitrary power; 
on the other hand, fhe repaired thofe breaches, by refufing mo- 
hey when it was offered her, and dy di/charging ber predeceffars 
debts, to the amount of four millions, an incredible fum for that 
aget. By thefe acts of public juftice, and by many obliging 
points of condefcenfion, fhe foftened the rigour of her abfolute 
fway. In fhort, fhe ufed all methods to aflure and convince 
the people, that whatever fhe did, was for the general good. 


* . . . . . 

.” This increafe, as we fuggéfted in our laft, was owing to the in- 
fitutions of Henry VII. who difengazed a number of idle hands from 
military dependance, and threw them intocommerce, &c. 


t The Hiflorian doubts of this, and thinks 300,000 the moft like- 
ly fam, But the act, notthe fum, is matter @f illu‘lration. 
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We may add to this, that her fex, perhaps, inclined them to bear 
her imperious and arbitrary conduct, with more patience than 
they would have endured it under a King. The troublefome 
{tate of the nation likewife, which, during a long time, was in 
imminent danger from Spain and other parts, was a further cir. 
cumftance which favoured her oppreffion: the people’s appre. 
henfions from foreign invafions, rendered them lefs attentive to 
the evil of domeftic encroachments. But un:er her fucceflors 
thefe incidents did notconcur. James and Charles were not cone 
tent to be ablolute, but would /eem fo. They behaved with the 
imperious carriage of Elizabeth, and purfued her abfolute mea. 
{ures ; but did not praétife her occafional affability and conde- 
{cenfion ; or imitate her examples of generofity and juftice ; by 
which means the latter of thofe Kings provoked the people, fe. 
cure in peace, and wanton with profperity, to exert their power 
of oppofition. 


In the conclufion of this hiftory, the Writer takes a review of 
the manners, commerce, arts, and Jearning, during the period 
he treats of. In difcuffing thefe heads, he difplays, upon the 
whole, great peneiration, and political knowlege. Neverthe- 
lefs, his fentiments, in fome refpects, are controvertible; but 
we fhall confine our animadverfions to the following paflage, 
where he tells us, as he had intimated before, that ‘ the laws of 
Henry the Seventh contributed very little towards the great re- 
volution which happened about this period in the Englith confti- 
tution. The practice of breaking entails by a fine and recovery, 
he fays, had been introduced in the preceding reigns; and this 
Prince only gave indirectly a legal fanction to the practice, by 
reforming fome abufes which attended it. But,’ he fubjoins, 
‘ the change of manners was the chief caufe of the fecret re- 
volution of the government, and f{ubverted the power of the 
Barons.’ 


Here, as we have remarked in our review of the firft volume, 
the Hiftorian feems to miftake an effect for a caufe. The infti- 
tutions of Henry certainly contributed to the increafe of com- 
merce and arts, by providing hands to cultivate them, which 
before refted in indolent dependence. Befides the retrenchment 
of the antient country hofpitality, by the diminution of retainers 5 
drew the noblemen to town, where they devifed new modes of 
luxury : and all together contributed to operate a change in the 
manners of the people. 


With refpe& to what our Hiftorian fays, concerning the 
practice of breaking entails, he is clearly miftaken. Henry did 


more than he is willing to allow: for though the practice of 


barring entails, as to perfons in remainder, was in ufe before his 
time, 
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time®, yet the practice of cutting off the iffue, was firft introduced 
in his reign. : 

This article having already drawn us to the full extent of our 
hounds, we fhall conclude with obferving, that notwithftanding 
fome peculiarities in fentiment, and a few flight inaccuracies, 
this hiftory may reafonably hope for a favourable reception from 
all parties. ‘The ftile is copious and manly; the refle@tions 
are pertinent and peignant: and the conclufions, in general, 
are judicious. 

* It was in ufe in the Time of Edward IV. 


R—da 





Sophron; oF. Nature’s Charaéteriftics of the Truth, in a Courfe 
of Meditations on the Scenes of Nature. By Henry Lee, LL.B. 
12mo. 3 vols. 12s. bound. Withers, &c. 


EW werds will be fufficient for an idea of this per- 

formance. The Author, no doubt, has been fincere in 
his endeavours to promote the intereft of religion; though 
fome may apprehend he has rather difcredited the caufe he in- 
tended to ferve-— Ihe great points he endeavours to eftablifh 
are, that a revelation cannot be made to man, but under xatural 
ideas, or images, and that Chriffianity is aQtually revealed under 
thefe ideas. He treats nature as a fiandard-pidlure, (we ule his 
own words) and /cripture as an application of the feveral parts 
of this picture, to draw out unto us’the great things of God, 
and to reform our mental conceptions by. In a word, the know- 
lece of divine things, we are told, is from without us, and can 
only be had by an application of ideas, taken from fimilar things 
innature, to defcribe unfeen things to our fenfes; and Chrifti- 
anity, as revealed in the criginal fcriptures of both Teftaments, 
is alone this revelation of divine things, in natural ideas or re- 
preientations of them. 


This imitator of Hervey meditates on the following fubje&ts— 
On awaking from fleep; on darknefs; the ftarry firmament ; 
themoon; the morning and the fun-rife, &c. Take a fhort 
fpecimen, Reader, from his meditation on darknefs, and judge 
for thyfeif, 

* What a change do the weftern clouds introduce upon the 
face of things! earth was lately crowned with all the beauteous 
Variety of day. But now wheeling from the fun, it de- 
fcends into the bordering gloom, and gathers blacknefs on its 
dun countenance. The infleéted rays ftruggle a while to give 
us a purpled ftream; but the languid gleams grow faint; the 
air thickens on the eye ; the dufky flradows lengthen over the 
Rey, May, 1759. Ee flock : 
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flock: till at length the fnow-white fleece contracts the fain 
of nature, and is znvolved in the deepening night. Here nature 
has no re[pec? of perfons, and comments on the divine dircétoy 
whilft fhe wraps the monarch and-the fhepherd in one undiftin. 
guifhing fable, This, my foul, is the neceflary confequence of 
the earth’s courfing from the fun; all fit in darknefs, and in the 
gloomy foades. Surely, in this colourlefs fuit the creature mourns 
its falling fhort of the glory it was lately encircled with. But 
fits this incumbent gloom on the fubject world without infrug. 
ing ? Is this idea of night involving the tranfgreffing earth, and 
eniuing its deflection from the fun, imprefled without its leffon 
upon the fenfe? No, this is one of thofe natural ideas or repre. 
Jentations, by which celeffial {cience defcends to the underftand- 
ing. God makes this darkne/s his fecret place, his pavilion around 
him, whence he would teach mankind. Thus would he, b 
nature’s {cenes, inform the unlettered mind, in melancholy file, 
of the fall of man from God’s tranfcendent glory, when he 
was diverted from the heavenly light. For nature engraves this 
divine, though difputed truth, the fa//, upon the humble fenfe, 
whilft it fhews, by man’s previous ftate in the fun’s beams, that 
God formed him for his glory. ‘This makes a part of this vi- 
fible tyftem : the earth daily fa//s from meridian glory, by its 
tranfereffion, and courfing from the fun. And it aflumes this 
character to pour conviction upon men of ad denominations, 
that if they will adopt a natural tyftem of religion, a fall from 
glory, a coming fhort of the glory of the Lord mutt have a place 
init. O enquiring man! art thou curious after truth? receive 
the filent lecture from this fabled profeffor of divinity ; welcome 
the idea it prefents; nor deny a truth fo experienced as this is, 
that there is, and muft be, in nature, a fa// of man from gly. 
For all objections againft admitting a fall into our notions 
the /piritual /cheme of providence, equally lay againft its having 
a part in the economy of nature. And will any one prefumeto 
quettion its wfefulue/s, or the wife reafons of its being permitted 
4a this fyffem: no, aman of fenfe will perceive the great ends 
of this ordinance in the heavens, and this, among the reft, to 
be one, namely, that he may fee difplayed the grandeft fcene in 
nature, the rifing of the fun: and from hence he will collect 
the infinitely wife ends of God’s perrnitting the fall in the /pirt- 
tial fyftem. Apart then all objections, the queftion to an.ul 
believer upon his owz principles is this, doth nature fupply us 
with an idea of a fall from glory, or has it a place in matures 
The anfwer mutt be that nature docs afford us this idea; in the 
falling of the earth from the fun’s light, by tranfgreffio * 
jtraying from its beams: and this fhe does, not 7 to a 
fchools, but to the frepherds, who ftand and contemp ate O 
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this, that fince nature prefents this idea, amongft others, if we 
would have natural notions of things, we muft conceive of the 
creature man, as of one who has, like his mother earth, fallen 
from, and come fhort of, the glory of God: we muft fay, with 
attefling nature, grofs darkne/shas covered the people.’ 


It,is certainly unneceflary to point out the abfurdity of this 
method of defending Chriftianity, which may, with equal force 
and propriety, be applied to the defence of the moft ridiculous 
fyftem of fuperftition that was ever.eftablifhed on earth. Every 
generous and confiderate mind mutt be filled with concern, to fee 
{uch fancyful and incoherent arguments urged in fupport of the 
plaineft and moft rational fyftem of religion that ever appeared in 
the world. It is, indeed, difficult to determine, which are of 
greateft diflervice to Chriftianity, fuch irrational performances as 
thefe of our Author, or the open attacks of {ceptici{m and infidelity. 


Le 
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Reflections on the Rife and Fall of the antient Republics. Adapted 
to the prefent State of Great Britain. By EK. W. Montagu, 
jun. Efg; 8vo. 5s. Millar. 


HE ingenious Author of thefe Reflections fets out with 

obferving, in his preface, that party attachments were 
confidered by Solon, as eflential to the character of a lover of 
his country ; and neceflary to be entered into by every friend to 
its political conftitution. As this obfervation may appear fome- 
what fingular, we fhall quote the paflage, for the Reader’s more 
particular fatisfaction. 


* Plutarch takes notice of a very remarkable law of Solon’s, 
“ which declared every man infamous, who, in any fedition or 
civil diffention in the ftate, fhould continue neuter, and refufe 
to fide with either party.” Aulus Gellius, who gives a more 
circumftantial detail of this uncommon law, affirms the penalty 
to be, ** no lefS than confifcation of all the effects, and banifh- 
ment of the delinquent.” Cicero mentions the fame law to his 
friend Atticus, and even makes the punifhment capital, tho’ he re- 
folves at the fame time not to conform to it under his prefent cir- 
cumftances, unlefs his friend fhould advife him to the contrary. 


© Which of thefe relators has given us the real penalty an- 
nexed to this law by Solon, is fcarce worth our enquiry. But I 
cannot help obferving, that ftrange as this haw may appear at 
firft fight, yet if we refle&t upon the reafons of it, as they are 
aligned by Plutarch and A. Gellius, it will not appear unwor- 

thy of that great legiflator. 
Ee 2 ‘ The 
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‘ The opinion of Plutarch is, ‘* that Solon intended no citi. 
zen, as {oon as ever he had provided for the fecurity of his own 
private afiairs, fhould be fo unfeeling with refpe& to the public 
welfare, as to affect a brutal infenfibility, and not fympathize 
with the diftrefs and calamities of his country. But that he 
fhould immediately join the honefter and jufter party, and ra- 
ther rifque his all. in defence of the fide he had efpoufed, than 
keep aloof from danger, till he faw which party proved the 
ftronger.” 


‘ The reafon given by A. Gellius is more ftriking, and lef 
liable to obje&tions than that of Plutarch. If,” fays that Wri- 
ter, ‘ all the good men in any ftate, when they find themfelves 
too weak to {tem the torrent of a furious divided populace, and 
unable to fupprefs a fedition at its firft breaking out, fhould im- 
mediately divide, and throw themfelves into the oppofite fides, 
the event in fuch a cafe would be, that each party which they 
had differently efpoufed, would naturally begin to cool, and 
put themfelves under their direction, as perfons of the greateft 
weight and authority; thus it would be greatly in the power of 
fuch men fo circumftanced, to reconcile all differences, and re- 
ftore peace and union, while they mutually reftrain and mode- 
rate the fury of their own party, and convince the oppofite fide, 
that they fincerely wifh and labour for their fafety, not for their 
deftruction.” 


¢ What effect this law had in the Athenian ftate is no where 
mentioned. However, as it is plainly founded upon that rela- 
tion, which every member bears to the body pclitic, and that 
intereft which every individual is fuppofed to have in the good 
of the whole community, it is ftill, though not in exprefs 
terms, yet virtually, received in every free country. For thofe 
who continue neuter in any civil diflention, under the denomi- 
nation of moderate men, who keep aloof and wait quietly, in 
order to follow the fortune of the prevailing fide, are cenerally 
ftigmatized with the opprobrious name of Time-fervers, and 
confequently neither efteemed nor trufted by either party.’ 


From the above quotation, the Reader might reafonably 
enough be led to conclude, that our Author is an advocate for 
parties; he feems, however, to have mentioned this extraordi- 
nary law of Solon’s, and the comments thereon, as an apology 
only for his taking up the pen, after fo much has already been 


{aid and written in favour of a national militia. 


There is a wide difference, neverthelefs, between that fpirit 
which. a good man would exert in the circumftances decribed 
by Aulus Gellius, and that which is generally underftood an 
exerted as the fpirit of party; even as much as there is ae 
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a prudent man’s being neceflarily borne along by the unruly 
pafiions of others, and his being, in like manner, hurried away 
by his own. ‘The circumftances under which (according to 
Solon’s law, explain’d by Gellius) a man would be deemed in- 
famous for ftanding neuter, amidft the collifion of parties, 
are fuch as would very juftly ftigmatize him for fo doing; as a 
man might with reafon be accufed of inhumanity, who fhould 
ftand uncencerned, and fee two of his neighbours attempting 
the deftruction of each other, without offering to part them, or 
taking the fide of the moft reafonable, to reduce the other to 
reafon. 


It may, however, be fhrewdly afked, whether tho’ circum- 
ftances actually concur fo often as the moft prudent Briton thinks 
himfelf under a neceffity to efpoufe fome particular party or fac- 
tion: for, as our author obferves, ‘As our own country is 
blefled with the greateft fhare of liberty, fo it is more fubject to 
civil diffentions than any other nation in Europe; every man 
being a politician, and warmly attached to his refpective party : 
fo that the above law of Solon’s feems to take place as flrongly in 
Britain as ever it did, in their moft faétious times, at Athens.’ 


But may it not alfo be very reafonably queftioned, whether 
thefe civil.difientions are not more often the efic€ts of party pre- 
judices, than a fufficient caufe for reafonable men to enter into 
parties ? and {hould not moft of them be.rather difcountenanced 
by men of fenfe and probity, as the effe€ts of intemperance and 
folly, than be ferioufly temporized with, as dangerous and fatal 
in their firft principles? There is many acaufe of complaint 
which, by the latter, means, is become actually formidable in 
its confequences; and which, by the former, might, in all 
probability, have funk with its abettors into oblivion and con- 
tempt. Of this nature we take many of thofe topics to be, on 
which our political writers of all parties are conftantly declaim- 
ing: and it is nota little diverting to remark, of what vaft im- 
portance all thofe men and meafures are made to appear, which 
thefe centlemen undertake to recommend to the adminiitration, 
or the public. In like manner, how terrible and flagitious a 
crime the moft venial error is reprefented, and how deplorable 
the confequences of the oft petty grievance, when exaggerated by 
the diftorting outlines, and rhetorical colourings of tho/e party- 
writers ! That which every individual would have before efteemed 
2 mighty innocent and frivolous matter, is no fooner become the 
object of difpute, and has gotten a number of voices in its favour, 
but it is oppofed with all the violence and virulence of faction ; 
and is efteemed, for a time, a fubjeét of all others the moft impor- 
tant and interefting. Thus, hardly a bill is brought into the nouie 
of commons, though of little more confequence than cutting a 
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road, or erecting a turnpike, that is not difcovered, in the 
courfe of the debates, to affect our liberties, properties, yelj. 
gicn, and every thing that ought to be held valuable : nay, ten 
to one, but fome eagle-eyed patriot takes on him to de. 
monftrate, that our very being, as a nation, depends on the 
paffing it into a law; though, if it happen to be thrown out, it 
is the fame chance, whether even thofe who have moft ftreny- 
oufly fupported, or oppofed it, find it ever afterwards of an 

confequence. How often alfo, from the fame principles, haye 
we feen the nation going together by the ears, about matters 
of equal confequence with that * debated among the great and 
little End-ians of Lilliput ! 


With refpect, therefore, to the ufe to which our author puts 
his peculiar obfervation, on the expediency of fiding with par- 
ties, we do not think it anfwers his end: although, as fome of 
the greateft and wifeit men in the kingdom have interefted them- 
felves in behalf of a national militia, we fhall not take upon us 
to give our opinion here of its real importance. ‘Time may, 
poflibly, difcover it: and when our militia are called out to 
action, (which we hope, however, they will never be) their 
fervices will beft determine the utility of their eftablifhment. 
In the mean time, weare content to admit the propriety of our 
author’s application of this Jaw of Solon’s to his own particular 
cafe. If he meant, however, to recommend the fame expes 
dient to political writers in general, we cannot, for the above 
reafons, agree with him; unlefs, at the fame time, we lay 
them under particular reftri€tions. 


A political writer, who really means to ferve his country, 
fhould be well advifed of the merit and importance of men and 
meafures, before he gives a loofe to the rhetorical flourifhes of 
his pen, and engages on one fide or the other, by making them 
the fubjects of his declamation. Otherwife, he may ferve only 
to fpread the contagion of party, and act the part of an incen- 
diary, who fets the paffions of the people in a flame, and di- 
fturbs the public peace without caufe, 


eed we wonder, alfo, when this deception is fo often prac- 
tiled, that men, who know the world, and have no private 
intereft to ferve in fetting themfelves at the head of a party, 
fhould begin to hold the cry of fa€&tion cheap, and grow fcrupu- 
lous how they place their confidence on fpecious pretences to 
patriotifm and public fpirit. Indeed, fo far are we from joining 
iiue with our author in this particular, that we think nothing 


* Viz. whether they fhould break their eges at the great or little 
end? 
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tends more to deftroy the influence of public fpirit amongft us, 
than to fee it thus proftituted on every trivial occafion. 


Inftead, therefore, of encouraging the fpirit of party, and in- 
creafing the number of political writers, we think it better their 

ns fhould lie ftill, till the public fervice required them. The 
roundlefs alarms and terrible prognoftics of national ruin, 
which are continually thrown out by the common difturbers of 
our quiet, ferve only to deafen the ear, and render us unmindful 
of events, which may one day actually overtake us, while we 
defpife the information and advice of thofe who have fo often 
deceived us with idle pretences. 


Indeed, ‘ would our political writers, fays Mr. Montagu, pur 
fue the falutary intention of Solon, as delivered to us by A. Gellius 
inhis explication of that extraordinary law, they might contribute 
greatly to the eftablifhment of that harmony and union, which can 
alone preferve and perpetuate the duration of our conftitution. 
But the oppofite views and interefts of parties make the alterca- 
tionendlefs, and the victory over an antagonift is generally the 


aim, whiJ{t the inveftigation of truth only, ought ever to be 


the real end propofed in all controverfial inquiries.’ 


We cannot, however, confent to ftigmatize fuch as make 
truth the only object of their inquiry, by the name of party- 
writers ; nor do we conceive they will ever become fuch, unlefs 
incircumftances which will excufe them for fo doing: but 
that, on the contrary, in the mean time, they will exert their 
abilities rather to counteract thofe motives from which parties 
ateformed, than fide with any. 


But to come to the bufinefs of the work. It contains a 
concife and elegant relation of the Grecian, Roman, and Car- 
thaginian ftories ; interfperfed with occafional allufions to the 
prefent {tate of our own country: and here it mutt be confef- 
fd, our author hath given us many proofs of his: atten- 
tion, in readiny the hiftory, and ftudying the conftitution of 
thofe ftates, as well as that of his own country. We cannot 
help remarking, neverthelefs, that the moft ftriking parallels of 
this kind are, in general, partial and fallacious ; ferving more 
to exhibit a fpecimen of the writer’s reading and ingenuity, than 
© convey any conviction to the reader. 


Let us Tuppofe hiftorians as worthy of credit, in matters of 
fact, as we pleafe, there are a thoufand circumftances which 
ecape both their notice and knowledge, and which neceflarily 
concur in producing remarkable actions, and in forming the 
characters and modelling the manners of men. The philofo- 
phical politician, indeed, may form general fyftems on a number 
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of particular cafes ; but to pronounce, from an apparent refem. 
blance of a few circumftances in a few inftances, that the fame 
appearance will ever be attended with like confequences, jg 0 
° ’ an r *le > a lies > - 
ing farther than our knowledge in politics, as a {cience, wil] 


Walrant, 


‘As the Britith flate, and the ancient free republicks were 
founded upon the fame principles, and their policy and confli- 
tution nearly fimilar, fo, as like caufes will ever produce like 
effects, it is impoflible not to perceive an equal refemblance be. 
tween their and our manners, in proportion as they and we alike 
deviated from thofe firft principles. Unhappily, the refemblance 
betwen the manners of our own times, and the manners of thofe 
republicks in their moft cegenerate periods, is, in many te- 
fpects, fo flriking, that unlels the words in the original were 
produced as vouchers, any well meaning reader, unacquainted 
with thofe hiftorians, would be apt to treat the defcriptions of 
thofe perjods, which he may frequently meet with, as licen- 
tious, undiftinguifhing fatyr upon the prefent age,’ 


So long as human nature remains the fame, thcre will un- 
doubtedly, in many ages and countries, be found fome ftriking 
fimilitudes in the cuftoms and manners of different and very 
diftant nations; as well as in their rife and fall, as political 
communities. ‘That their profperity depends alfo, in an emi- 
nent degree, on the manners and private conduct of individuals, 
cannot be denied. Thus we may very fafely aver, that 
Juxury, effeminacy, and corruption are, in general, the bane 
of public fpirit; tending to the diflolution of the bonds of pub- 
lic ard private compaéts, to weaken the hands of government, 
and to the downfal of the ftate. “his ever was, and ever will 
be true: but whether the fymptoms that indicate the fame pre- 
valence of thofe vices, which brought fpeedy ruin on Rome cr 
Athens, indicate alfo an equal degree of danger to every mo- 
dern government, wherein they may be obferved, may well be 
gueftioned. 


The different circumftances of different ftates fhould be very 
minutely confidered, before we draw peremptcry conclufions 
from the fuppofed parallel. “There might be given various in- 
ftances of public virtue, admired among the ancients, that 
would be juitly deemed, at this time of day, the effects of rafh- 
nefs or folly ; nor is it unreafonable to think that public vices 
have undergone a change of the like nature. Thofe very ap- 
pearances which would now entitle a man, of a certain ftation, 
to the character of frugal and parfimonious, in London, might 
have ftigmatized him formerly, at Sparta, as luxurious and ¢l- 
feminate: and thouch we fhould grant that at certain periods, 


preceding the diffolution of fome of the antient republicks, the 
means 
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means of luxury might equal, or exceed, thofe of our own 
nation; it will not follow, that the Britith conftitution is in 
the fame degree of danger, to be fubverted by thofe means, 


Luxury is, undoubtedly, in a great degree, effentially ne- 
ceflary to the fupport of moft modern governments; whofe 
fecurity, wealth, and ftrength depend much on their commerce. 
It is therefore juftly obferved by a very judicious political wri- 
ter, that any degree of it may be innocent or blameable, ac- 
cording to the age, country, and condition of the luxurious. 
Jtis therefore no fair argument to draw conclufions, regarding 
our own times, from what an ancient legiflator might fay, could 
we raife one of * thofe venerable philofophers from the grave, to 
take a fhort furvey of the prefent manners of our own country- 
men.” The Spartan lawgiver might, at firft fight, very pro- 
bably, pronounce us all * mad, paft the cure of Hellebore, and 
flf-devoted to deftruction ;’ but the query would be, whether 
he would think us quite fo bad, when he fhould be better in- 
formed of the nature of our conftitution at home, and our fitua- 
tion with refpect to other nations abroad. 


We do not fee, therefore, the defign of our author in many 
of thofe particular examples of public fpirit, and the fatal con- 
fequences of Juxury, which he has fo rhetorically difplayed, in his 
account of thefe ancient republics. ‘¢ I have enter’d, fays he, 
into amore minute detail of the Spartan conftitution, as fettied 
by Lycurgus, than I at firft propofed ; becaufe the maxims of 
that celebrated lawgiver are fo diametrically oppofite to thofe 
which our modern politicians lay down as the bafis of the ftrength 
and power of a nation. 


* Lycurgus found his country in the moft terrible of all fitu- 
ations, a ftate of anarchy and confufion. The rich, infolent 
and oppreflive ; the poor groaning under a load of debt, muti- 
nous from defpair, and ready to cut the throats of their furious 
opprefiors. “To remedy thefe evils, did this wife politician en- 
courage navigation, {trike out new branches of commerce, and 
make the mott of thofe excellent harbours and other natural ad- 
vantages which the maritime fituation of his country afforded? 
Did he introduce and promote arts and fciences, that by acquir- 
ing and diffufing new wealth amongtt his countrymen, he might 
make his nation, in the language of our political writers, fe- 
cure, powerful and happy? Juft the reverfe. After he had 
hew modelled the conftitution, and fettled the juft balance be- 
tween the powers of government, he abolifhed al! -debts, di- 
vided the whole land amongft his countrymen by equal lots, 
and put an end to all diflentions about property by introducing 
a perfect equality. He extirpated luxury and a luft of wealth, 
Which he looked upon as the pefts of every free country, by 
prohibiting 
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prohibiting the ufe of gold and filver; and barred up the en. 
trance againft their return by interdiCling navigation and com. 
merce, and expelling all arts, but what were immediately necef. 
fary to their fubfiftance.’ 


Well! and what then? would our author recommend the 
fame meafures to modern patriots? Would they be either aq- 
vifeable or practicable, in our prefent circumftances, or indeed, 


in any other under which this nation is likely to fall? Particular 


examples can be only properly applied to particular cafes, when 
both are exactly fimilar in every effential circumftance ; but 
liticians fhould be very careful not to recommend particular mea- 
fures, merely becaufe thofe meafures have been, at other times, 
and in other cafes, fuccefsful. The late lord Bolingbroke, in his 
letters on the ftudy of hiftory, quotes a fenfible paflage from the 
celebrated Guicciardini, to this very purpofe ; which we hhall 
give inhis lordfhip’s words. ¢ It is dangerous to govern our- 
felves by particular examples; fince, to have the fame fuccefs, 
we muft have the fame prudence, and the fame fortune; and 
fince the example myft not only anfwer the cafe before us in 
general, but in every minute circumftance *.’ 


The outcry of luxury, and want of public fpirit, ferves many 
political writers, as that of fcepticifm and infidelity doth our 
modern divines: but no reafonable man, we prefume, let his 
faith or public fpirit be what they may, will think it expedient 
either to believe every thing that is told him, or to dine, likean 
ancient philofopher, on {pring water and onions. 


The queftion, however, among politicians at leaft, ought 
not to be whether public luxury be a vice, and national ceco- 
nomy a virtue; but in what circumftances the vice of luxury 


takes place, and the virtue of ceconomy differs from the fordid 
vice of avarice. 


In fa&, writers on thefe topics do not feem to agree in what 
confifts the happinefs of a nation; and till they do, it is cer- 
tainly to very little purpofe to difpute about the means of pro- 
moting it. Some havethought, with Lycurgus, that fimplicity 
of manners, ignorance of the world, and a fecure poffeffion of 
a certain {pot of ground, fufficient to produce the bare necefla- 
ries of life, were the only objects required. Others again have 
thought, that the morally innocent gratification of our paflions, 
the knowledge of arts and feiences, and a reciprocal exchange of 


* The words of Guicciardini are thefe. E molto pericolofo il go- 
vernarfi con gl’efempi, fe non concorrono, non folo in generale, ma 
in tutti i paiticulari, le medefime ragioni; fe le cofe non fono rg 
fate con la medefima prudenza, & fe oltre a tutti li altri fondament, 
non v’ha la parte fua la medefima fortuna. 
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offices with all mankind, confiftent with the perfonal fecu- 
can individuals and the rights of communities, were included 
mis happinefs- Which opinion is right? or may they not 
‘ e been both right, at different times and places? The po- 
tical happinefs of nations is a relative object; nor need it 
erefore be wondered at, that men, quay good and wife, 
we taken very different meafures, in different times and places, 
oefett it. “The prefent age, corrupt, as it is in the manners 
fthe ignorant, the idle andthe vain, is, perhaps, equally di- 
tauihable for the virtuous conduét of the men of knowledge, 
iauftry, and modefty. If the number and influence of the 
immer be really greater than the latter, it is the bufinefs of go- 
vmment, and the duty of thofe patriots who wifh well to the 
oafitution, to do their utmoft to difcourage the one and pro- 
rithe other: it may, however, be juftly queftioned if this be 
willy thecafe, notwithftanding appearances. ‘The extravagan- 
gsof idlenefs and folly, buoy’d up as the lighteft, appear ever 

moft in the world, while real virtue and merit, of greater 
wight and confequence, act unperceived, though more power- 
fily, below. 


As to the martial virtue, fo much infifted on by our author, 
tisequally relative with other political virtues and vices ; and the 
nceflity of exciting it, to the prejudice of induftry and ingenu- 
} iy,in the minds of a whole people, a people fuch as the Englith 
tprefent are, is, perhaps, not fo clear a point, as the advocates 
ra general militia fuppofe. 


That a certain portion of it is neceflary to be kept alive in 
eery ftate, fubject to the infults and depredations of its neigh- 
urs, is moft certain ; but then it fhould be fo kept up, as to 
c-operate with every other principle, equally effential to the 
lipport of the conftitution. That too much attention has been, 
dlte years, given in England to our commercial advantages, 
ud too little to that fpirit, and thofe means, which can only 
feure to us thofe advantages, may be too evident ; -and if valid 
tons can be given againft our maintaining a regular military 
le by land or fea, fufficient for our protection, it may not 

wrong to excite a martial fpirit in the people. ‘The only 
toubt remaining is, whether, in the prefent circumftances, it be 
atticable to raife it to fuch a degree only as may be requifite 
ad ufeful: and though we agree with our author, that ‘ we 

even better once more become a nation of foldiers, like our 
“owned anceftors, than a nation of abjeét, crouching flaves 
othe moft rapacious and moft infolent people in the univerfe ;’ 
Mwefay, God forbid the former fhould ever be the cafe, and 


ict in providence, that at prefent we are in no great danger 
‘latter, 
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The Prince of Abiffinia *. A Tale. .12m0. 2 Vols, 5s. Dodfley 


HE method of conveying inftru€tion under th 
fiction or romance, has been juftly confidered 
effectual way of rendering the grave dictates of moralit 
to mankind in general. The diverfity of charaGters, 
of incidents, in a romance, keeps attention alive: 


€ matk of 
as the mot 


Y agreeable 
and Variety 


fentiments find accefs to the mind imperceptibly, when led } 
amufement : whereas dry, didactic precepts, delivered under a 
famene(s of character, foon grow tirefome to the generality of 
readers, 


But to fucceed in the romantic way of writing, requires a 
fprightlinefs of imagination, with a natural eafe and variety of 
expreflion, which, perhaps, oftener falls to the lot of middlin 


8 
e 
we obferve, with lefs regret, of the learned writer of thefe v0. 
lumes, that ta/e-telling evidently is not his talent. He wants 
that graceful eafe, which is the ornament of romance; andhe 
ftalk, in the folemn bufkin, when he ought to tread in the light 
focks His ftile is fo tumid and pompous, that he fometimes 
deals in /e/quipedalia, fuch as excogitation, exaggeratory, &c. with 
other hard compounds, which it is difficult to pronounce with 
compoled features—as multifarious, tranfcendental, indifcerpi- 
ble, Fc. When we meet with inftances of this inflated ftile, 
we can {carce forbear calling upon the writer, in the werds of 


Martial 


Grande cothurnati pone Maronis opus. 





This fwelling language may fhew the writer’s learning, but 
it is certainly no proof of his elegance. If indeed he had put it 
into the mouth of a pedant only, nothing could be more apt: 
but unhappily he has fo little conception of the propriety of cha- 
racter, that he makes the princefs fpeak in the fame lofty ftrain 
with the philofopher ; and the waiting weman harangue with as 
much fublimity as her royal miftrefs, 


With regard to the matter of thefe little volumes, we are 
concerned to fay, that we cannot difcover much invention in the 
plan, or utility in the defign. The topics which the writer has 
chofen have been fo often handled, they are grown threadbare: 
and with all his efforts to be original, his fentiments are moft of 
them to be found in the Perfian and Turkith tales, and other 
books of the like fort; wherein they are delivered to better pu 
pofe, and cloathed in a more agreeable garb. Neither has tie 


* Advertifed wader the Title of RassELas, al 
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of this work any great tendency to the good of fociety. It 
calculated to prove that difcontent prevails among men of all 
and conditions—the knowledge of which, we may acquire 


nnks oa 3 
t going to Ethiopia to learn it. 


yithou 

But the inferences which the writer draws from this general 
jifontent, are by no means juft. He feems to conclude from 
thence, that felicity is a thing ever in profpeét, but never at- 
ninable. ‘This conclufion, inftead of exciting men to laudable 

uits, which fhould be the aim of every moral publication, 
ends to difcourage them from all purfuits whatever; and tocon- 
ém them in that fupine indolence, which is the parent of vice and 
filly: and which, we dare fay, it is not the worthy author's de- 


fgn to encourage, 


It does not follow, that becaufe there are difcontented mortals 
inevery {tation of life, that therefore every individual, in thofe 
«eral tations, is difcontented. Whatever men may conclude 
inthe gloom of aclofet, yet if we look abroad, we fhall find 
Rings who, upon the whole, afford us a moral certainty of 
their enjoying happinefs. A continued or conftant feries of felicity 
isnotthe lot of human nature: but there are many who experience 
frequent returns of pleafure and content, which more than coun- 
terbalance the occafional interruptions of pain and inquietude. 
Such may be deemed really happy, who, in general, feel them- 
flves fo ; and that there are many fuch, we {fee no reafonable 
caufe to doubt. 


We are apt to conclude too much from the reftlefs difpofition 
ofmankind, and to confider the defire which men exprefs of 
changing their condition, as a conftant mark of difcontent and 
inflicity. But though this is often the cafe, it is not always fo, 
On the contrary, our eagerneis to fhift the fcene frequently 
makes a part of prefent enjoyment. The earneftnefs with 
which we purfue fome probable, though diftant, attainment, 
keeps the mind in a ftate of agreeable agitation, which improves 
its vigour. Be our condition what it will, the mind will foon 
grow torpid, and a tedium will enfue, unlefs we fubftitute fome 
purfuit feemingly unconnected with our prefent ftate. Our 
fondnefs for change, however, does not a/ways proceed from 
difcontent merely on account of our prefent ftation, or from an 
expeCtation of greater and more permanent happinefs in prof- 
pect. A wife man follows fome diftant purfuit, not as an u/t- 
mate, which is to enfure him felicity; but as a medium to keep 
the mind in a€tion, and counterwork the inconveniencies with 
which every ftate is attended. He is fenfible that, when he at- 
tains his wifhes, he fhall ftill want fomething to diverfify atten- 


tion, and that further purfuits will be neceflary to favour the 
active 
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active progress of the mind: fuch diftant purfuits therefore, 
they often engage the mind agreeably, are fo far prefent a 


meiits. But it ts time to introduce our Author to the reader’s 
acquaintance, 


This little work is divided into chapters ; in the firft of which 
we are prefented with a romantic, but high wrought, defcrip. 
tion of a palace, or rather prifon, in a recefs called the Hap 
Valley. In this place, provided with every thing which art and 
nature could fupply, to render it agreeable, the Prince, who had 
been immured here from his infancy, grows difcontented ; and his 
difcontent inclines him to meditate his efcape. In this difpofition 
of mind, he becomes intimate with Imlac, a man of learnin 
with a tafte for poetry ; and who had travelled over a great part 
of the globe. He entertains the Prince with the relation of hjs 
travels, and in the courfe of his narrative, he gives a defcription 
of the advantages enjoyed by the European nations. 


«¢ They are furely happy,” faid the Prince, ‘* who have all 
thefe conveniences, of which I envy none fo much as the faci- 
lity with which feparated friends interchange their thoughts,” 


«¢ The Europeans,” anfwered Imlac, ** are lefs unhappy thaa 
we, but they are not happy. Human life is every where a ftate, 
in which much is to be endured, and little to be enjoyed.” 


The Prince’s anfwer difplays a fimplicity of nature and good- 
nefs of heart, which is perfectly amiable and engaging, 


«¢ T am not yet willing,” faid the Prince, ‘* to fuppofe, that 
happineis is fo parfimonioufly diftributed to mortals; nor can be- 
lieve but that, if I had the choice of life, I fhould be able to fill 
every day with pleafure. I would injure no man, and fhould 
provoke no refentment: I would relieve every diftrefs, and 
fhould enjoy the benediétions of gratitude. I would choofe my 
friends among the wife, and my wife among the virtuous; and 
therefore fhould be in no danger from treachery or unkindnels. 
My children fhould, by my Care, be learned and pious, and 
would repay to my age what their childhood had received. What 
would dare to moleft him who might call on every fide to thou- 
fands enriched by his bounty, or affifted by his power? And 
why fhould not life glide quietly away in the foft reciprocation 
of protection and reverence! All this may be done without 
the help of European refinements, which appeas by their effects 
to be rather fpecious than ufeful.” 


Here many ftriking and pertinent obfervations might have 
been made by Imlac, by way of reply. He might have proved 
the impoffibility of ¢ filling every day with pleafure.’ He might 
have fhewn, that even wifdem and virtue, the parents of saya 
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were fometimes neverthelefs the fources of uneafinefs and in- 


yietude: that the perfection of our intellectual faculties, often 
leads to difcover defects, which pain us in the obfervation: 
that the delicacy of our moral principles often fubjeéts us to in- 
conveniences, to which lefs fufceptible difpofitions are ftrangers. 
He might have obferved to the Prince, that let his ea in 
the choice of wife and friends be ever fo wife, yet neverthelefs 
his fcheme of pleafure might be liable to interruption, from the 
lof or diftrefs of thofe friends ; and ftill much more fubjec to 
bedifturbed by any difafter affecting thofe more intimate and 
dear connexions of wife and children: that thefe accidents, not 
to mention the fhock of feparation, might imbitter many days 
with forrow. But Imlac, however, is fuffered to purfue his 


narration, without any comment on the Prince’s vifionary fcheme 
of blifs. 


Atlength the Prince, with the affiftance of Imlac, makes his 
ecape with him from the Happy Valley, together likewife with 
bisfifter, and her favourite maid. Having pafled through a di- 
verlity of fcenes, and obferved a variety of characters, the Prince 
at laft meets with a wife and happy man. 


‘ As he was one day walking in the ftreet, he faw a fpacious 
building, which all were, by the open doors, invited to enter : 
he followed the ftream of people, and found it a hall or fchool 
of declamation, in which profeffors read le€tures to their audi- 
tory. He fixed his eye upon a fage raifed above the reft, who. 
dicourfed with great energy on the government of the paffions. 
His look was venerable, his action graceful, his pronunciation 
clear, and his diction elegant. He seen with great ftrength 
of fentiment, and variety of illuftration, that human nature is 
degraded and debafed, when the lower faculties predominate 
over the higher; that when fancy, the parent of paffion, ufurps 
the dominion of the mind, nothing enfues but the natural effect 
of unlawful government, perturbation, and confufion ; that fhe 
betrays the fortrefles of the intelleét to rebels, and excites her 
children to fedition againft reafon, their lawful fovereign. He 
compared reafon to the fun, of which the light is conftant, uni- 
form, and lafting ; and fancy toa meteor, of bright but tranfi- 
tory luftre, irregular in its motion, and delufive in its direction. 


_©He then communicated the various precepts given from 
time to time, for the conqueft of paffion, and difplayed the hap- 
pinels of thofe who had obtained the important victory, -after 
which man is no longer the flave of fear, nor the fool of hope; 
s no more emaciated by envy, inflamed by anger, emafculated 
by tendernefs, or deprefied by grief; but walks on calmly 
through the tumults, or the privacies of life, as the fun pur- 
lues alike his course through the calm or the ftormy fky. 


‘ He 
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‘ He enumerated many examples of heroes immoveable f 
pain or pleafure, who looked with indifference on thofe wind 
or accidents to which the vulgar give the names of good and 
evil. He exhorted his hearers to lay afide their prejudices, and 
arm themfelves againft the fhafts of malice or misfortune, } 
invulnerable patience ; concluding, that this ftate only was hap- 
pinefs, and that this happinefs was in every one’s power,’ 


Herethe Writer prefents us with an abftra&t of the Stoicaltenets- 
which, in the event, he turns to ridicule. The Prince, ee 
had obtained leave to vifit his moral lecturer, found him one 
day inconfolable for the lofs of an only daughter. Raflelas urged 
to him the precepts which he himfelf had fo powerfully enforced, 
“¢ Has Wifdom,”’ faid the Prince, ** no ftrength to arm the heart 
againft calamity ? Confider that external things are Naturally 
variable, but truth and reafon are always the fame.” “ What 
Comfort,” faid the mourner, ‘‘ can truth and reafon afford me? 
Of what effect are they now, but to tcll me that my daughter 
will not,be reftored ?”’ 


Raflelas, however, was not difgufted with philofophy. * He 
went often to an aflembly of learned men, who met at flated 
times to unbend their minds, and compare their opinions, 
Their manners were fomewhat coarfe, but their converfation was 
inftructive, and their difputations acute, though: fometimes too 
violent, and often continued till neither controvertift remembered 
upon what queftion they began. Some faults were almoft ge- 
neral among them: every one was defirous to di€tate to the reft, 
and every cne was pleafed to hear the genius or knowlege of 
another depreciated. 


¢ In this aflembly Raffelas was relating his interview with the 
hermit *, and the wonder with which he heard him cenfure a 
courfe of life he had fo deliberately chofen, and fo laudably fol- 
lowed. The fentiments of the hearers were various. Some 
were of opinion, that the folly of his chcice had been juftly pu- 
nifhed by condemnation to perpetual perfeverance. One of the 
youngeft among them, with great vehemence, pronounced him 
an hypocrite. Some talked of the right of fociety to the labour 
of individuals, and confidered retirement as a defertion of duty. 
Others readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims 
of the public were fatisfied, and when a man might properly 
fequefter himfelf, to review his life, and purify his heart. 


* The fame of a hermit had drawn Raffclas to vifit his cave; 
where he found the fage inhabitant fo weary of retirement, that he 
forfook it the next day, and retursed with the prince, in order to te 
unite himéelf to feciety. 


The 
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The learned reader will perceive that, in this extract, the 
writer has availed himfelf of the arguments of Tully. But let 
ysattend to the continuation of the debate. 


¢ One who appeared more affeé&ted with the narrative than 
the reft, thought it likely, that the hermit would, in a few years, 

back to his retreat, and, perhaps, if fhame did not reftrain, of 
death intercept him, return once more from his retreat into the 
world: ‘* For the hope of happinefs,” fays he, ‘is fo ftronzly 
imprefled, that the longeft experience is not able to efface it. 
Of the prefent ftate, whatever it be, we feel, and are forced to 
confels, the mifery, yet, when the fame ftate is again at a dif- 
tance, imagination paints it as defirable. But the time will 
furely come, when defire will be no longer our torment, and 
no man fhall be wretched but by his own fault.” 


“ This, faid a philofoper, who had heard him with tokens 
of great impatience, is the prefent condition of a wife man. 
The time is already come, when none are wretched but by their 
own fault. Nothing is more idle, than to enquire after happi- 
nefs, which nature has kindly placed within our reach. The 
way to be happy is to live according to nature, in obedience to 
that univerfal and unalterable law with which every heart is ori- 
ginally imprefled ; which és mot written on it by precept, but en- 
graven by deftiny; not inftilled by education, but wed at our 
nativity*, He that lives according to nature will fuffer nothin 
from the delufions of hope, or importunities of defire: he wil 
receive and reject with equability of temper; and act or fuffer 
asthe reafon of things fhall alternately prefcribe. Other men 
may amufe themfelves with fubtle definitions, or intricate ratio- 
ination. Let them learn to be wife by eafier means: let them 
obferve the hind of the foreft, and the linnet of the grove: let 
them confider the life of animals, whofe motions are regulated 
by inftinét; they obey their guide and are happy. Let us there- 
lore, at length, ceafe to difpute, and Jearn to live; throw 
away the incumbrance of precepts, which they who utter them 
with fo much pride and pomp do not underftand, and carry 
with us this fimple and intelligible maxim, That deviu:ion 
from nature is deviation from happinels.” | 


* When he had fpoken, he looked round him with a placid 
ait, and enjoyed the confcioufnefs of his own beneficence. 
“ Sir, faid the prince, with great modefty, as I, hike all the 
ret of mankind, am defirous of felicity, my clofeft attention 
has been fixed upon your difcourfe: I doubt not the truth of a 


* The lines in Italics are literally tranflated from Tully’s Definition 
of the Law of Nature. 4d quam, fays the Roman, zon dodti jed nati, 
nen inflituti fed imbuti /ymus. 
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pofition which a man fo learned has fo confidently ad 
Let me only know what it is to live according to nant 


** When I find young men fo humble and fo docile, faid the 
philofopher, [ can deny them no information which my ftudi 
have enabled me to afford. To live according to Nature, is ri 
act always with due regard to the fitnefs arifing from the relations 
and qualities of caufes and effects ; to concur with the great and 
unchangeable {cheme of univerfal felicity ; to co- operate with the 
general difpofition and tendency of the prefent fyftem of things,” 


© The prince foon found that this was one of the fages whom 
he fhould underftand lefs as he heard him longer. He therefore 
bowed and was filent, and the philofopher, fuppofing him fatif. 
fied,: and the reft vanquifhed, rofe up and departed with the air 
of a man that had co-operated with the prefent fyftem,’ 


In the charaéter of this fage, the writer intends to expofe'the 
abfurdity of the Epicurean doctrine: and it muft be confefled, 
‘that he has taken an ingenious way of fhewing its futility, by 
making the philofopher found a fy{tem of happinefs upon a max- 
im which he is incapable of explaining intelligibly. 


Raflelas was full of perplexities, and ftill continued doubtful 
concerning the way to happinefs. At length, his fifter and he 
agreed to divide between them the work of obfervation. The 
.prince was to purfue his fearch in the {plendour of courts, while 
fhe ranged through the fcenes of humbler life. 


When they met, they compared their remarks, and each 
found the other unfuccefsful in the parfuit. Among other evils 
which infeft private life, the princefs Nekayah inftances mar- 
riage. ‘* Some hufbands, fays fhe, are imperious, and fome 
wives perverfe: and, as itis always more eafy to do evil than 
good, though the wifdom or virtue of one can very rarely make 
a happy, the folly or vice of one may often make many mi- 
‘ferable.’ 


‘ If fuch be the general effet of marriage, faid the prince, I 
fhall, for the future, think it dangerous to conneét my intereft 
with that of another, left I fhould be unhappy by my partner's fault,’ 


‘ Thave met, faid the princefs, with many who live fingle 
for that reafon; but I never found that their prudence ought to 
raife envy. They dream away their time without friendfhip, 
without fondnefs, and are driven to rid themfelves of the day, 
for which they have no ufe, by childifh amufements, or vicious 
delights. They a€t as beings under the conftant fenfe of fome 
known inferiority, that fills their minds with rancour, and their 
tongues with cenfure. They are peevifh at home, and malevo- 


lent abroad; and, as the out-laws of human nature, meg 
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their bufinefs and their pleafure to difturb that fociety which de” 
tars them from its privileges, To live without feeling or ex” 
citing fympathy, to be fortunate without adding to the felicity 
of others, or afflicted without tafting the balm of pity, is a ftate 
more gloomy than folitude: it is not retreat but exclufion from 
mankind, MMarriage‘has many pains, but celibacy has nd plea- 


fures.” 


This extravagant declamation may entertain thofe who have 
read little and thought lefs, but to others it will probably appear 
trite, inconclufive, and fallacious. When the writer tells us, 
that ‘ marriage has many pains, but celibacy has no pleafures,’ 
we muft confefs, that the antithefis is ftriking ; but is the oppo- 
fition jut? If the author is a married man, we {mile at his mif- 
take; if he is fingle, and writes from his own feelings, we com- 
miferate his condition. 


After a paufe in the cohverfation, Raffelas, whofe remarks 
on the condition of high life are but flender and imperfect, ob- 
frves, that quiet is not the daughter of grandeur. * The high- 
et tations, fays he, cannot hope to be the abodes of happinefs, 
which I would willingly believe to have fled from thrones and 
palaces to feats of humble privacy and placid obfcurity. For 
what can hinder the fatisfaGtion, of intercept the expectations, 
ofhim whofe abilities are adequate to his employments, who 
fees with his own eyes the whole circuit of his influence; who 
thoofes by his own knowledge all whom he trufts, and whom 
hone are tempted to deceive by hope or fear? Surely he has no- 
thing to do but to: love and tobe loved, to be virtuous and to be 


happy.’ 


‘ Whether perfect happinefs would be procuted by perfe& 
poodnefs, faid Nekayah, this world will never afford an oppor- 
tunity of deciding. Butthis, at leaft, may be maintained, that 
we do not always find vifible happinefs in proportion to vifible 
virtue, All natural and almoit all political evils, are incident 
alike to the bad and good: they ‘are confounded in the mifery 
ofa famine, and not much diftinguifhed in the fury of a faction ; 
they fink together in a tempeft, and are driven together ftom 
their country by invaders, All that virtue can afford is quiet= 
nels of confcience, a fteady profpect of a happier ftate; this 
may enable us to endute calamity with patience ; but remember 
that patience muft fuppofe pain,’ 


How unnaturally is this debate fupported ? The prince, with 
al the fimplicity of a credulous virgin, fondly imagines that peo- 
ple in humble fetion ‘ have nothing to do but to love and to 

loved, to be virtuous and to be happy ;’ while the princefs op- 
pots his delufion with bold, manly, and mafterly fentiments, 
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enforced with all the energy of declamation. R 
innocent and tender meg is documented by ge like an 
fifter, who fhews him the folly of his vifionary expectations, 
One would imagine that they had changed fexes; for furely thas 
fond hope and pleafing delufion had been more natural on her 


fide : and thofe deep fentiments and fpirited remonftrances had 


been more becoming in the prince. Nekayah might have re. 
Jated her obfervations ; but the reflections refulting’ from them 
fhould have been referved for Raffelas. . | , 


In a fhort time, they renew the conyerfation concerning mar- 
riage. * I know not, faid the princefs, whether marriage be 
more than one of the innumerable modes of human mifery, when 
Ifce and reckon the various forms of connubial infelicity, the 
unexpected caufes of lafting difcord, the diverfities of 
the oppofitions of opinion, the rude collifions of con defire, 
where both are urged by violent impulfes, the obftinate'contefts 
of difagreeing virtues, where both are fupported by confciouf- 
nefs of good intention, I am fometimes difpofed to think with 
the feverer cafuifts of moft nations, that marriage ‘is rather per- 
mitted than approved, and that none, but by the ‘inftigation of 
a paffion too much indulged, entangle themfelves with indiffolu- 
ble compacts.’ 


By this argument, to fay nothing of the firange la in 
which the lady is made to exprefs herfelf, marriage is ee ai 
jn a more tavourable light than celibacy was juft before, 
In fhort, all that we can conclude from this converfation 
is, that a married life is very wretched, and a fingle one very 
miferable. For our parts, we are of opinion, that each ftate 
has its advantages and its inconveniencies. But to make a juft 
comparifon between both, we muft admit all collateral circum- 
tances to be equal. ‘Thus for inftance, if we fuppofe two men 
and two women, in whom the circumftances of intélleé&, mo- 
tals, and difpofition are equal, and that one couple is married 
while the other remains fingle, certainly we fhould not hefitate 
to conclude, that the married pair have the beft profpeét of en- 
joying the moft perfect felicity human nature is capable of pol- 
fefling. | 

After further refearches, the prince and princefs meet with an 
aftronomer, who imagined that for five years he had 
the regulation of the weather, and the diftribution of the fea- 


fons. This fpecies of frenzy gives room for a very f 
chapter on the dangerous prevalence of imagination. 


The aftranomer, however, is cured of his frenzy by intel- 
courfe with the world; and the tale draws to a concl Hon, 
“which, as the writer frankly acknowleges, nothing Is a 
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They find that happinefs is unattainable, and remain undeter - 
mined in their choice of life. As nothing is concluded, i: 
would have been prudent in the author to have faid nothing. 
Whoever he is, he is a man of genius and great abilities; buc 
he has evidently mifapplied his talents. We fhall only add, thas Q_ 
that his title-page will impofe upon many of Mr. Noble's fair 
cuftomers, who, while they expect to frolic along the flowery 
sof romance, will find themfelves hoifted on metaphyfical 
fits, and born aloft into the regions of fyllogiftical fubtiety, and 


philofophical refinement. 
R~—d 





Oifervations in HHufbandry. By Edward Lifle, E/g; late of 
Crux-Eafton, in Hampfbire. The fecond edition. Jn two vo- 
lums. vo. 10s. Hitch, &c. 


HE firft edition of this work (which was in a quarto vo- 

lume) having been fo well received by the public, that a 
fumd was called for, before we had an opportunity of mention- 
ing its character to our readers ; we fhould now hope to be ex- 
culed from entering deep into the merits of a performance, that 
feems, neverthelefs, to deferve the attention of all friends to . 
agriculture. However, as it is a pofthumous work, we need 
not wonder much at its wanting fuch a degree of precifion, as 
well as connection, throughout the whole, as might have been 
hoped for, and expected, if the author had lived to revife and 
digeft his feattered papers himfelf. At prefent, it has more the 
appearance of a common-plate-book, than a regular fyftem. For 
this defeé&t, however, the Editor (who, it feems, was fon to 
hag ) makes an apology, in an advertifement prefixed ta, 

work, 


The author, we are told, about the year 1693, and in the 
27th year of his age, fettled at Crux-Eafton where he determined 
to make the ftudy of agriculture one of his chief amufements. 
In purfuance of this refolution, not only at the place, and in 
the neighbourhood where he lived, but in his journies into va- 
Nous parts of the kingdom, he made it his bufinefs to fearch out 
the moft reputable farmers, and get the beft informations he 
could, in all branches of hufbandry. His method was to note 
down the opinions and advices he thought ufeful, and afterwards 
toadd remarks on them from his own experience. For many 
years he had no other drift, in employing himfelf after this man- 
net, than merely his own information and improvement; but 
about the year 1713, he feems to have entered into a defign of 
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making his obfervations public ; for he had begun an index, ang 
thrown together fome thoughts, as an eflay towards an intro. 
duction, dated at that period. ‘Though his other ftudj 

his attendance on bufinefs in the capacity of juttice of the 
peace, and the care of a numerous family, hindered him from 
purfuing this his intention, yet they did not interrupt his firt 


defign, but he continued writing down his inquiries and expe. 


riments to the time of his death, which happened in yy29, 


As thefe.obfervations therefore, were left in fuch diforder, ag 
to require no fmall pains and application to regulate and dj 
them, they would, in all probability, fays the editor, have been 
entirely fupprefled, had they not been accidentally communi- 
cated to fome farmers, as well as fome gentlemen, who amufe 
themfelves in hufbandry, who were of opinion they might be of 
ufe to the profeflion, and encouraged the editor to colle& them 
under their feveral heads, and put them into the order in which 
they are publifhed. He feems to apprehend fome readers will 
fmile, to fee the names of many Englifh farmers mingled toge- 
ther with thofe of the ancient Romans, who had wrote upon 
agriculture. But as this circumftance gives the work an agree- 
able fimplicity, and makes it appear more genuine; be foon de- 
termined not to throw it into a new form, but to print it as he 
found it, | 


As for the ftile, it is not indeed the moft corre& ; ‘for, as the 
editor fhrewdly afks, what correétnefs can be expected in obfer- 
vations haftily penned down, and thofe oftentimes from ‘the 
mouths of common farmers? In a book intended for the inftruc- 
tion of hufbandmen, ornaments would be mifplaced, it’ being 
thought fufficient if the language is intelligible. But here we 
think ourfelves obliged to remark, that though the language 
may be fufficiently intelligible to the inhabitants of Hamp- 
Sfoirty yet there are fo many provincial expreffions made ufe of, 
as muit, of courfe, render it {omewhat difficult to others. . As to 
the technical terms ufed in hufbandry, fome of which are 
abftrufe enough, there is, happily, an explanation of moft of 
them added at the end of the fecond volume, 


The reader is not co expect a compleat body of bufbandry in 
thefe papers ; fome things. being but flightly touched on, 4s 
Hips and Rye, and fome others not mentioned at all, as Hemp 
and Flax ; and many ufeful obfervations might perhaps be added, 
even in thofe matters that are treated on at large; for fuch, in 
deed, is the extent and variety of the fubjeét, that, according to 
the author’s remark in the introduction, it is never to be ¢x- 
hautted. 


The 
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The Author obferves, in his introdu€tion, that it may be 
Jooked upon as one of the chief misfortunes of this age, that 
we have not fuch honourable conceptions of a.country life, as 
might engage gentlemen of the greateft abilities, in parts and 
learning, to live upon and direct the management of their 
eftates. This he had often lamented, not only as aiconfiderable 
difadvantage to themfelves, but a great lofs to the public.—He 
declares himfelf fatisfied, however, that if gentlemen would ufe 
fuch proper methods to attain a {kill in agriculture, as they muft 
do to be matters of any other art or fcience, they would foon 
find an entertainment in it not unworthy the moft exalted ge- 
nius. ‘Io induce them to make fo prudent a choice, he em- 
ploys the remainder of the introduction in {umming up a variety 
of arguments in behalf of his fubject; to which we refer the 
reader for farther fatisfaction. , ; 


The work itfelf opens with obfervations on arable land, which 
he diftinguifhes into loam, clay, white land, black fpungy land, 
and fands of various kinds; with a word of advice under each. 


In his account of manure and manuring, Mr. Lifle feems to 
have confulted both ancient and modern writers, of whofe ob- 
fervations he has greatly availed himfelf, as well as ‘of the re- 
marks of fuch intelligent farmers as he happened to meet with 
occafionally. This being one of the mof{t material points in 
hufbandry, we fhall felec&t a few of Mr. Lifle’s obfervations 
thereupon, by which method his manner of writing, which is 
fomewhat unconneéted, will beft appear to the reader. We 
fhall obferve his cuftom of numbering the feveral paragranhs, 
which have feldom much dependence one upon another; and 
are fometimes exceffively long, and ill-pointed. 


§ Manure and MANURING.’ 


‘After having given us a catalogue of different manures from 
Evelyn, he alfo takes notice of the opinions of fome of the af- 
cient writers upon agriculture, as Pliny, Columella, Varro, and 
Pamphilus ; and then proceeds as follows. 


‘ § 19.. The maintenance corn muft depend on, is the innate 
digefted falts of the earth, and well concocted juices, which are 
not to be obtained by the precoctous * way, the fame year the 
land is dunged ; dunging: is but a weak fupport for very poor 
land to depend on; ’tis a good fauce te the noble juices, which 


* In our author’s explanation of terms in hufhancry, atthe end of 
the fecond volume, precocious is faid to mean early ripe, or forward; 
but in the paflage before us, the word feems to be ufed in a fomewhat 
different fenfe, 
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are before in the land, to heighten them : but if you think gy, 
alone a fufficient nourifhment, where the land is before § 
you will find, that in fuch cafe the corn will run out toa fray 
afd the grain toa thin body with little flour; and that very poo, 
Yand fha}l be as little able to bear good dunging, as a poor man 
whofe blood is poor, much ftrong drink: the very quinteffence 
in earth, which improves grain, feems to depend very much on 
the air, fun, and rains, incorporated with the earth, which 
feem principally to give birth and life to vegetables; for the re- 
ceiving of which principles the dung has not had time, which js 
newly depofited on the earth : how much is to be attributed to 
thefe principles is eafy to be feen, if Mr. Ray, Grew, and Mal. 
pigius be confulted. 


© § 20. In difcourfe with farmer Sartain of Broughton in 
Wilts, and other farmers, I was faying, that the tails and the 
‘improvement of the dung of cattle was anfwerable to the food 
they feed on, and gave feveral inftances of it ; to which farmer 
Sartain replied, they were fenfible alfo, that when they foddered 
with the beft meadow-hay, it made their grounds quite another 
thing in goodnefs, than when they foddered with a coarfer hay. 
—Farmer Stephens of Pomeroy affented to this, and added, 
that the fheep-flate * in the common of Pomeroy was of fo 
rowety or roweny, wet, and poor a grafs, that the tails of the 
fheep that feed on it would do Jand no good: to confirm his 
report, he led me to a good healthy ground, which he had fow- 
ed to wheat, and which he had folded with thefe fheep, fo rich 
in appearance, that no ground could be feen for the trundles, 
and yet by the corn there was no fign of the good effeéts it had 
on the land; and the trundles, if you broke them, were as 
coarfe as rabbet-dung. ‘This makes therefore for the improve- 
ments by grafs-feeds in poor lands, forafmuch as the fheep 
gain not thereby a good belly-full only, but alfo their dung has 
greater virtue. 


‘ § 21. If you divide the poorer part of a ground from the 
better, leave two or three lugg + in depth of the poorer ground 
within the hedge of the better ground; becaufe the cattle love 
to creep to the hedge-fide, and will improve that poorer part by 
their dunging on it, 


© § 22. That part of my barley, which had been dunged 
with horfe-dung the year before for wheat, was twice as £00 
as that part, which the fame year was dunged with cow-dungs 
though that part dunged with cow-dung was rather the better 


Jand. 


* Sheep-walk. + Apole, in meafure 46 § feet. 


‘ § 238 
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¢ § 23. Horfe-dung being laid on wheat-land juft before it is 
ae and then ploughed in, and fowed on one earth *, (which 
s often done in the hill-country, where the land is light) is apt, 
through the fire of the dung, to run out the corn fafter than the 
digeftion of the ftalk can be made and fo the parts being loofe 
and hollow in the texture, when the winter comes, the cold 
pierces it fo, that it withers and dies; whereas dung fhould ei- 
ther, on fuch land, be laid and fpread a month before the — 
ground is ploughed and fowed, or elfe fhould be ploughed in a 
fortnight before the ground is fowed. 


¢ § 24. Lord Shaftfbury complained to me, that he did fot 
fad feeding his grounds with cows improved them. I told his 
Lordfhip the reafon I believed was, becaufe his cows were milch- 
cows, not fatting beafts; for the dung of milch-cattle canneg 
improve lands like the dung of fatting-beafts, the milking them 
folliciting the fat and nourifhment of the creature to follow 
the current of the milk, whereby the dung is much the poorer; 
and why weather-fold is worfe than ewe-fold, I conceive to be, 
becaufe the nourifhment of the weather goes into his growth.” 


In this unconneéted and defultory manner he goes On to the 
end of the chapter; wherein are many ufeful obfervations, but 
fuch as it is fcarce confiftent with our defign to copy.—We 
fhall therefore pafs on to the chapter on 


© Matt and MALTING;’ 


From which we fhall extract his rules for managing malt inorder 
for brewing ; as it may be prefumed that fuch of our readers, as 
are drinkers of malt-liquor, will not be difpleafed with any 
thing that promifes an improvement of what is frequently fpoil’d 
for want of proper management, 


‘§ 11. If you are defirous, fays he, of having your drinkin 
the greateft perfection, I would recommend it to you to have 
regard to the following obfervations ;—Firft, to take great care 
that your malt be well fcreened, that being never thoroughly 
done by the maltfter, and therefore ought to be done over again 
by you; for if you keep it, not being exceeding clean from 
duft, and all manner of foulnefs, it will ina little time cow 4 
and corrupt, ard will give an ill tafte to your drink, nor will 
that fine well, but be muddy.—Secondly, to Jet your malt fet- 
tle five or fix days in the fack after you have ground it +3 for 
it will then much better fall to flour, and grow dry, whereas 


* i.e. One ploughing. 

t This, we fuppofe, relates only to high-dried malt; for at § 18, 
the oppofite practice is recommended. 
otherwife 
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otherwife it will be clammy, and the water will not dilute it 
Thirdly, the older your malt (but exceeding twelve month, at 
leaft) the better * ; the time therefore for buying of malt is wi 
fore any new barley can be threfhed out; for after new barle 

comes to markety the maltfter will be mixing the new mah with 
the old +, but old malt will go much farther than new,—-F ourth] 

let your malt be well dried ; for flack-dried malt will not keep ; 
for keeping it ought to be well dried, . 


© To know when barley is fully malted. 


. © §13. An old and an experienced honeft maltfter did affure 
me,—that if the germen, or the fpire-end of the barley, which 
runs between the flour and the rind, was not as high afcended 
between the rind as the root-end was put forth, fuch barley- 
¢orn was not fully malted, and that no more of the grain would 
be converted to flour than as far upwards as the point of the ger- 
men ran, and that by biting the grain one might find the dif- 
ference ; for that part of the grain not malted would be hard and 
tough ; and being ground, would be fat, dauby, and clammy 
in the liquor, and would not drink it up. 


‘ My maltfter fent me malt, which my butler was not pleafed 
with ; he faid, there were many grains in every handful of it, 
which were not malted at all, and many grains that were but 
half malted, of which I might be fatisfied: if I made trial in 
water ; for the corn which was not malted at all, would fink to 
the bottom, and the half-malted grains would fwim an end, like 
a fifhing-quill.—I called for a bafon of water to make the ex- 
periment, and found it to be true. 


© Of pale-dried malt. 


“ §15. I find they agree, that pale-dried malt, if care be 
taken to give it its gentle heat with a /oft fire, may be dried as 
hard as the higheft-dried malt, though, generally fpeaking, the 
pale-dried malt is flacker dried; but in cafe time be taken in 
drying it well, they know not why it fhould not make as ftrong 
drink as the higheft-dried malt, and both the malt and the drink 
keep as long. 


* This rule is contradicted, § 19.—at leat in pale-dried malt— 
And as our author feems to have put down every remark, as he hap- 
pened to hear it made, ’tis no wonder if contradiGtions fometimes 0¢- 
cur in other places; efpecially as they were not all confirmed by his 
own experience. 


t+ But at § 19, it is faid to be more profitable for the maltfter to fell 
old mak than new.—Whiat felf-denying creatures then mutt thefe fame 


altiters be! 
maltiters ‘Of 
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© Of wheat.and oat-malt.. i) 38s yuri 


. 6 § 16, Mr. Edwards fays, ‘that he. has ufed, and-d 
with a bufhel of wheat-malt, and twelve buthels of: barley-malt: 
to the hogfhead,, to bis very good fatisfaction *.—He-alfo fays, 
that Sir Robert Sawyer ufed always to put wheat, beans, and 
gats to his malt. —He likewife fays, that a buthel or two of oat- 
malt to twelve bufhels of barley- malt will ripen the drink much 
fooner;—and further, that oat-malt and barley-malt equally 
mixed, as many of the country people here ufe it,’ makes very 
retty, pert, fmooth drink, and many in this country (in Hants) 
fow half barley, half oats, for that purpofe, and call it Dredge. 


_ €§ 18. Pale malt is beft to be brewed as foon as it is ground, 
but the high-coloured malt is better for being kept a while after 
itis ground before it be brewed, becaufe it is too,hard to break 
to pieces, and molder in its flour, till the air-being imbibed has 
Joofened its parts. | : 


© Of new'and old malt. | 


¢§19. I find, fays our aothor, by my ‘own; and , the expe 
rience of other obferving malfters, that, for, brewing drinks 
malt is in perfection about threc-tweeks or a month after it is made t5 
forby that time: the fre will,be out of it, and it will then be 
fulleft of ipirit.;. whereas, the more. it flackens afterwards, the 
more the {pirits go off, and with them the ftrength of the fmell 
abates, as may eaijly, be perceived,_-Theretore, though malt 
takes leaft damage kept in a great heap, yet I find they all 
agreey that one had better make October drink with mew malt 
than with o/d, becaufe, if both years barley be equally good, the , 
new malt will brew ftronger drink than the o/d}{; but-this more 
efpecially holds in pale-dried malt, becaufe it may fo happen, 
that high-dried malt may be fo fcorched as not to be mollified, 
orhave the fire ‘enough out of it for brewing till many months 
after its being made, and by long keeping that fuffers leaft.— 
They hold that it is more profitable for the malfter to fell old malt 
than new, becaule, before it is flacked, and while but newly 


* We fuppofe his gre<teft fatisfa on confilted in a tankard cf ftrong 
humming ale : for fuchit mutt {urely be, with thirteen buthels of malt 
to the hogfhead; whereas teu will inake, as we are informed, as 
ftout liquor as any m2derate man would with to drink. . 


_ + We are heartily glad that’it does not lie upon us to reconcile this 
affertion with what is faid before, § 11. 

t But at.§ y1. it is expreftly affirmed, that old malt will go much 
farther than'new.—As therefore both fides of a contra¢tion cannot be 
tue, the reader is entirely at liberty to adopt whichever he pleafes. 
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‘come from the kiln, much more goes to the buthel.’—[ For 2 


contrary affertion, turn back to fect. 11.] 


As Turnips are:now reckoned, and we beliéve juftly, ‘a great 
itnprovement in Hufbandry, we fhall conclude with. giving Mr. 
Lifle’s account of the moft probable methods of fecuring them 
from their grand enemy, the fly. 


TuRNIPS. 


< §. 4. Mr. Scamwell affures me,’ fays Mr. Lifle, ¢ if I fre 
tobacco-dult over the land where any greens, as lettice, &c, are 
fet, (fuppofe a pound to an acre) the fly will not come to tho 
greens. Quzre, if not a pood way to fow turnip feed with to- 
bacto-duft ?—I am told if you mix powder-brimftone with your 
turnip-feed, it will preferve them from the fly.—The feeds be. 


ing foaked in foot-water, and fowed, the bitternefs they have 


attrated from the foot is faid to be a fecurity again birds, 
flies, and infects.’ 


We muft not forget to obferve, that the Editor has greatly 
improved the Work, which the Author certainly left imper- 
fe&t, by the addition of many ufeful notes, from Mi. Miller, 
Mr. Tull, Dr. Hales, and other Writers of good authority,.— 
As the work before us feems chiefly compofed of a bundle of 
unconnected obfervations, many of them, indeed, . very} 
ones, we cannot help regretting the want of an Index, which 
would have faved the. Reader an infinite deal of trouble, in fearch- 
ing (as he is now forced to do without that help) for what he 
wants to find, P 





The Hiftory of the Life of Guftavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, 
firnamed the Great. 4, the Reverend AValter Harte, 44, 4. 
Canon of Windfor. 4to. 2 vols. @h Hawkins. 


-. HE learned Writer of this Hiftory appears to be mafter 
of every opportunity, and every acquired advantage ne- 
ceflary for compleating the Work he has undertaken with credit 
and reputation to himielf, and with utility and entertainment to 
his Readers, He acknowleges in the Preface, that it has been 
his fingular good fortune to provide and amafs materials to fuch 


an abundance, that he found himfelf plunged into,an ocean of 


hiftory, fo fulland redundant, that his principal regres lay inthe 
grand fecret of /election and rejection, What is equally ae 
’ 
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dinary, fays he, Ihave, from a flrange fatality in Mankind *, 
but one competitor, properly fpeaking, as a Biographer, 


Our Hiftorian feems confcious, that he has pe me oed 
jn an undertaking foreign to the ftudies of an ic 5 
but he tells us, he was folely induced to write the life of Gufte- 
yus, on account of the character he bore as a man of honefty, 
magnanimity, morality, and religion: as to merely belligerent 
heroes, he configns them to other hands: Notwithftanding, 
however, our Author affects to fpeak flightly of the belli t 
part of heroifm, yet-it feems to have accupied his mind with 
uncommon attention ; and we will venture to fay, that there is 
not an hiftory extant, in which the military department is treated 
with fuch minutenefs. : 


As to our Author’s induftry, we learn from his own words, 
that every Day of the King’s life, after he entered Germany, 
coft him more than a treble day in recording its perreers : 
for Guftavus, fays he, conquered the empire in thrice lefs time 
than I compofed the Hiftory of his conquefts. From whence 
we may conclude, upon the moft moderate computation, that 
in compiling the work before us, he has employed upwards of 
ten years. Alas! we are afraid the learned Hiftorian has 
taken too much pains. 


There are requifites which ‘learning cannot give, or induftry 
acquire. Labour and learning may enlarge our ideas, but.a 
propriety and confiftence of fentiment, with an elegance and 
peripicuity of expreffion, are, perhaps, in a great degree, natural 
endowments, In thefe particulars, our Hiftorian appears to be 
deficient ; he is often pofitive and dogmatical, fometimes impe- 
tuous, and contradictory in his reflections. With regard to his 
ftile, it is turgid, even to burlefque. His meaning is often em- 
barrafled and perplexed, by parenthefis within parenthefis; or 
rendered obfcure by a cloud of confli@ting metaphors. - But left 
we fhould be thought to determine too arbitrarily, we fhall oc- 
cafionally fele&t inftances to juftify a cenfure which we pafs with 


regret. 


The fubje& of this work is, indeed, worthy the pen of an 
Hiftorian : and it muft be confefled, that the Writer has treated 
itin an extenfive manner. He has not only given a moft copi- 
ous detail of all the military tranfaétions, but has likewife opened 


_ © It feems fomewhat extraordinary to us, that the Author fhould 
impute his having but one competitor to a frange fatality in mantind. 
However, as he does not fctuple to place his competitor in the loweft 
predicament of excellence, we congratulate him on his good fortune in 
having fuch an excellent foil. ; 
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| the matter of provocation an which the Swedifh monarch grount 


446 -Harte’s Hiflory of the Life of 
the nepogeerinns and intrigues of the feveral courts interefted } 
‘the difputes of thofe times. His reflections, however, on the 
conduct of* the Britifh court, are too hafty and fevere, ~ fe “4 
dicules James'the Firft, for the advice which he gave to his fon. 
in-law, -Abflinetoiab armis fatus. This, however, is in general 
wholefome'coufncil. | War is the nurfery of every fpecies of vice 
-and-inhumanity: and neceflity alone can juftify an appeal to 
‘arms. . It had been well for the unfortunate Frederick, if he had 
liftened to his pacific father-in-law ; and the young: Prince, per- 
“haps, was-highly culpable for afluming the title of King of Bos 
hemia, without the confent of James, or fome:better affurance 
of ‘effe&tual fupport.. With regard to Charles, when we con. 
fider the critical fituation of his affairs, we may rather wonder 
that he was able to make fuch remittances of men and money as 
he did, than .be furprized. that he was not more liberal and ac. 
‘tive in the German caufe.—Not to infift on the worn-out argu- 
“ment, that, as circumftances then ftood, it was againf the in- 
_tereft of this kingdom to intermeddle with continental quarrels, 
_If we fuppofe ourfelves in honour bound to fight the battles of 
fons and daughters, or brothers and fifters in law, intérmarriages 
abroad would be more fatal than beneficial to this nation. 


. The character of Guftavus,. the Hero of the piece, feems to 
have been noble and magnanimous: and, as far as we can j 
from external -aéts of devotion, .truly pious. Neverthelefs, the 
intemperate fallies of ungoverned paffion, to which he was fub- 
ject, in fome degree Jeffen his merit. His rafhnefs likewife in 

-expofing his, perfon, when no dangerous crifis demanded the 
_rifque, may be confidered as a bravado unbecoming a General 
and a King, . With refpeé to that inordinate atnbition which 
fome have imputed tohim, our Hiftorian endeavours to obviate 
the imputation; he thinks it is unjuft to reproach his memory 
on that fcore, as he did not live to manifeft his intentions. "We 
are of opinion, however, that, without being uncharitable, we 


_ may fuppofe ambition to have been the ruling motive which erl- 


gaged the Swedifh monarch to invade Germany. At the time 
when he firft refolved upon the invafion, it “appears to have 
been a refolution dictated purely by vain glory. They who 
judge from confequences, may be induced by the event to con- 
clude, that the attempt was prudent and juftifiable. But if we 
confider, that when the King firft formed the plan of invading 
the empire, he had no firm aflurances whatever of any effective 
fupport ; that his defign of fuccouring the Proteftants, admiting 
that as a real motive, was vifionary even in their own opinion, as 
appeared by their reluctance to join him ; that the emperor was 
at that time nncommonly powerful and triumphant; and that 
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ed hottilities was flight, and of dubious nature.—Certainly, all 
thefe circumftances confidered, the invafion carries the appear- 
ance of downright Quixotifm ; not warranted in point of pru~ 
dence, Or, in fome refpects, even of juftice. 


The hiftory before us is preceded by a dedication, a preface, 
and an eflay on the military ftate of Europe in the former part 


of the feventeenth century. Of the dedication, we fhall only 


fay, that it is too much in the dedicatorial ftrain, and that the 
frft fentence, upon critical examination, will appear to be in 
accurate, if not bad Englifh. The preface, among other things, 
contains an apology for the Writer’s ftile. * If the ftile,’ fays 
he, ‘ fhould appear J/e/s laboured and ornamental than is ufuall 
exhibited by the fluent Writers of the prefent age, that deficiency 
muft be attributed to my friends, ‘who without embarraffing 
themfelves with faét and matter, had power to favour me with 
fome enlivenings of the pen here and there.’ This paflage ‘is 
not only fomewhat obfcure, but is, in our judgment, contra- 
ditory interms. For inftance—with what propriety the authors 
of alaboured ftile can be called fuent writers, we cannot conceive. 
But in fact the fault of our Hiftorian’s ftile is, that it is too much la- 
boured. There is no natural deficiency, but a ftudied redundancy; 
therefore the beft office his friends could have done him, would 
have been to have check’d his impetuofity, and pruned his luxa- 
riance. 


Here, once for all, we fhall produce fome inftances of our Hifto- 
rian’s quaint expreflions and peculiarities of ftile. Page 15 (of the 
Preface) {peaking of Guftavus’s fentiments concerning duelling, 
he fays—* If the rejection of a duel had predicated cowardice 
upon any human Being, no worldly confideration could ever 
have replaced that man in the royal favour.’ Several inaccura- 
cies ftrike us in thefe two lines. Firft, we conceive, that to 
refufe a challenge is more proper than to rejeé?. To rejeé?, is 
not to accept of a thing prefented or offered: to refufe, is not 
to do a thing requefted or demanded. The word predicated is 
likewife liable to exception, as too pedantic and logical. As 
the Author, however, thought proper to ufe it, he fhould rather 
have faid predicated of, for predicated upon is not very good Eng- 
lh. P. 31 (of the hiftory) admiring Guftavus’s eloquence, 
he fays—* It muft have fuffered’ greatly by paffing through a 
horthern alembic of coarfely filtrated Latinity.’ Did not the dig- 
nity of hiftory forbid the fufpician, we fhould imagine that the 
Writer ufed this turgid metaphor by way of ridicule upon bom- 
bat. P. 85, defcribing Guftavus under difficulty, he fays— 
‘His mind on thefe occafions, gave certain flafhes of lightening, 
produced by the meer collifions of neceffities.’ And in the next 
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fentence he tells us, that ‘in one of thefe military irradiations, the 
king determined abruptly,’ 8c.—This writing is fo irradi, 
that a man muft have ftrong eyes to read it without pain, 


Our Hiftorian has feveral words which feem to be favourites 
with him, for no other reafon that we can difcover, than be. 
caufe they are uncommon, and foreign to the Englith | 
Thus he ules acumen*, where acutene/s might do full as well 
—operofe, where laborious might fupply its place—eventualjyies 
whese contingencies, Or contingent events, would be as exprefiive 
—faftuofity, where pride would be equally fignificant—compella. 
tion, where title would convey the fame meaning —jus publicify 
where civilians might ftand as well —/ocomotions, where mations 
would do without thecompound—interferences where interpofitions 
would be more familiar—rigidity, where rigour would be as in- 
telligible—and individuating principle, where diftinguifbing prin- 
ciple would be more natural, and quite as explicit. Our Au- 
thor has many other peculiarities of expreffion, too numerous 
for our animadverfion. In one place he tells us, that * James 
governed the Englifh and Scots by the machinery bl their vatural 
averfion for each other.’ In another, that * Arnheim was a 
creature fubjected to the ferula of Walftein.” In a third, he 
talks of the ¢ jealoufies of religion interfec?ing each other,’ But 
the above inftances are, we apprehend, fufficient to juftify our 
cenfure ; and as expofing faults is the moft difagreeable part of 


our office, we are glad to decline fuch comments as foon as 
pofible. 


In the eflay on the military ftate of Europe, the Writer antici- 
pates a great part of thehiftory, without any apparent reafon what- 
ever. In this effay he gives a moft exact defcription of military 
difcipline, both in the field and in the camp. He is very parti- 
cular in his obfervations on the manners of the generals and 
warriors of thofe days. Among other remarks, he takes no- 
tice, that ‘fome of them, from the very condition and nature of 


* The Writer in fome parts feems to confider acumen and A 

as exprefling the fame thing, and in one place feems to confound 
with the Coup a’Oeil, which he calls an intuitive glance of judgment 
though he admits that the French idea falls fhort of the Greek, 4 
glance of the judgment is not, in our opinion, the moft accurate & 
prefion. Tut the Coup d’Ocil means no more than. a quicknels, of 
perception: whereas Ayxiroa fignifies a readinefs of recolleétion, 
which we call prefence of mind. This Greek word is a compound i 
the adverb Ayxs, which fignifies wear, and vooc, the mind. pede | 


have a quicknets of pesception, who, upon any fudden su eee 


their recollection, and have not their thoughts near, or ready to t 
minds. As to acumen it differs from-both, and fignifies that fagacitys 
acutenefs, and penetration, with which we examine men and things 


7 the 
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the fervice, were found to be ren, illiterate.’ _Afterwards he 
obferves, ‘that Guitavus had fome Generals, who were no great 
matters of writing or reading ;’ and as a pleafant anecdote on 
this head, he tells us, that ‘ one evening, at a council of war, 
(me intercepted letters were brought to the King, and that his 
Majefty, whofe eye-fight was not the moft perfect, applied to 
fyeral of his Generals, grdeting them to break them.open, and 
rad them aloud; but that they, confcious of their incapacity, 
exculed themfelves : one lamenting the lofs of his fpeétacles, and 
another complaining of an inflammation in bis eyes.’ : 


After all, thefe reflections feem to contradi@ the account 
which our Author gives of camp-education, in the beginning of 
this eflay. He there fays, ‘ one would think an army novery 
excellent fchool, either for learning to read, or apprehending 
one’s duty to God: yet Guftavus, and the Swedifh Generals 
ter his deceafe, had a particular a:tention to thefe points: pub- 
lic fchools were opened every day, with the fame regularity and 
quiet as in a country town: and the moment the forces began 
toentrench themfelves, the children went to a fafe and peaceable 
quarter, marked out for their pact of application.. One day, con- 
traryto the expectations of the General, who allotted them their 
ground, a cannon-ball happened to pierce through the {chool, 
and killed two or three young people at a fingle ftreke; but the 
eft, far from quitting their places, neither changed colour, nor 
dropped a pen or a book from their hands. ‘Thus,’ fays he, 
‘ they became habitually intrepid from their cradle, and had an 
education far fuperior to that of the Lacedemonian youth.’ 


It is difficult to reconcile this relation with what the Writer 
fys of the Generals’ ignorance. If fo much care was taken in 
the camp with refpeét to learning, how came the Generals, 
who, he tells us, had moft of them bore muikets, to be fo illi- 
terate, that they could not even read? It: muft be confeffed, 
however, that the Author’s reflections on the military ftate in 
this eflay, are, in general, extremely judicious and pertinent: 
neverthelefs, he feems to have been indebted for many of his re- 
marks, to Machiavel’s treatife on the art of war. 


Upon the whole, notwithftanding all its faults, this Hiftory 
is by no means deftitute of mefit to recommend it. The Wri- 
ter fhews himfelf to be a man of letters and of knowlege. He 
s extremely copious in his matter, and, in general, accurate in 
bis relations. The lovers of hiftory, one of the moft ufeful and 
agreeable of all ftudies, will find many anecdotes entirely new, 
many facts explained and illuftrated by judicious obfervations, 
and many errors and anachronifms rectified. Our Hiftorian 
ometimes differs from former authorities, without exprefhing 
Rey. May, 1758. Gg his 
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his diffent; he differs from Puftendorf in particular, with refped 


to marfhalling the army at Leipfic: and he has thought pro- 


‘per likewife to fupprefs fome circumftances which that Swedifh 


Writer has related. But from our Author’s extreme minutenef 
in the military detail, we are inclined to give him ctedit for 
the authenticity of his account. We may add to thele refletions, 
that where our Hiftorian does not attempt the inflated file, his 
language is manly, and fuited to his fubje&t. The following 


‘extracts are, in our judgment, fpecimens in the Author’s favour, 


In his account of the Coflacks, thofe Barbarians are thus 
defcribed. 


‘ The Coffacks were not, properly fpeaking, an original na- 
tion, but a fet of irregular foldiers, formed upon their own prin- 
ciples into a community. His Polifh Majefty appointed them a 
‘General, as was the cafe with the Croatians in the Imperial 
fervice, but the inferior officers were elected according to their 
own regulations. They derive their name from the word Coza, 
which in the language ‘of Poland fignifies a Goat, alluding to 
the celerity. of their loco-motion, and the depredations they 
make in the countries round them. It was their cuftom to win- 
‘ter-in the iflands of the Nieper, or Boryfthenes, called Sapo- 
roiz, in order to be prepared againft the irruptions of the Tar- 
tars and Turks. In fummer they roamed from place to place, 
fupporting themfelves partly by hunting, and _ partly by dried 
fifh, with which the aforefaid river abundantly fupplied them ; 
‘and towards the approach of the new year, except the roads 
had been rendered impaflable, returned regularly to their cot- 
tages, and revifited their wives and children: in all places of 
their peregrinations and wanderings, ever acknowleging them- 
felves fubjects to the crown of Poland. In former times,they 
carried a bow, a quiver, and a fhort {word ; but in the warswe 
{peak of, they fupplied themfelves with carabines,, head-pieces, 
and breaft-plates. Such were the Coflacks properly fo called: 
neverthelefs it muft be obferved, in the courfe of this biftory, 
that the Polifh light horfemen in general ufually pafs wader that 
comprehenfive denomination.’ 


The behaviour of Guftavus after raifing the fiege of Mew, 
with fome anecdotes relating to the battle, are interefting and 
entertaining. 


¢ Guftavus entered the town that evening, extolling the f- 


_delity of the inhabitants, and bravery of the garrifon, t the 
-higheft degree, and allowing no man’s good fervices to pals by 


unrewarded. At night, when all the officers affembled to prayers 
in his lodgings, (as was not unfrequent) with a view party. 
larly to return thanks for their mafter’s delivery thatay, z 
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his great efcapes were manifeft ‘Botvid, his Majefty’s firft chaplain, 
who had retired to his devotions apart from the army during 
the whole of the action, made him his congratulations after 
the fervice was concluded: to whom Guftavus gave this pious 
and elegant anfwer; ‘* That he little donbted the profperity of 
the battle, when Mofes affifted him with his prayers on the 


mount *.” 


‘In the hurry and confufion of this confli&, Guftavus fell 
twice into the enemy’s hands. . How he efcaped the firft time, 
cannot well be afcertained;. but be that as it will, he was ex- 
tricated a fecond time by the admirable prefence of mind of a 
Swedifh horfeman, who (to’conceal his Majefty’s quality) cried 
aloud to the Polanders, ** Have acare of yourfelves, for we will: 
refcue my brother ;” fince, by the way, it muft be noted, that 
he had three or four companions at his elbow. _ This tafk he 
performed in an inftant: when, not long afterwards, Guftavus 

rceived his deliverer to be made a prifoner in his turn; and 
puttine himfelf at the head of five or fix cavaliers, brought him 
of triumphantly. ‘* Now,” fays he, ‘* brother foldier, we are 
upon equal terms, for the obligation is become reciprocal.” _ 


The method which Guftavus took to prevent an intended 
duel, is memorable, and well related, ; 


‘Jt was in one of the Pruffian campaigns that the irratio- 
nal practice of duelling arofe to a confiderable height inthe 
Swedifh army, not only amongft perfons of rank and fafhion, 
but between common foldier and common foldier: upon which 
Guftavus publifhed a fevere edit, and denounced death againft 
every delinquerit. Soon after, a quarrel arofe between two 
officers of very high command, and as they knew the King’s 
frmnefs in preferving his word inviolable, they agreed to requeft 
an audience, and befought his permiffion to decide the affair like 
men of honour. His Majefty took fire in a moment, but re- 
prefled his paffion with fuch art, that they eafily miftook him: 
of courfe with fome reluctance, but under the appearance of 
pitying brave men, who thought their reputation injured, he 
told them, that he blamed them much for their miftaken notions 
concerning fame and glory; yet as this unreafonable determina- 
tion appeared to be the refult of deliberate reflection, tothe, bet 
of their deluded capacity, he would allow them to decide the 
affair at time and ‘place {pecified: ‘* And Gentlemen,” faid he, 
“« T will be an eye-witnefs myfelf of your extraordinary valour 
and prowefs.”” | | 


* We cannot difcover any great piety in this anfwer: td us it 
feems rather light and ludicrous, in Goftavus, to compare his 
chaplain with Motes. 
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¢ At the hour appointes Guftavus arrived, accompanied by a 
{mall body of infantry, whom he formed into a circle round 
the combatants. ‘* Now,” fays he, ** fight till one man dies” 
and calling the executioner of the army to him, (or the provot.. 
marfhal, as the language then ran) ‘* Friend,” added he, & the 
inftant one is killed, behead the other before my eyes,” 4 


¢ Aftonifhed with fuch inflexible firmnefs, the two generals, 
after paufing a moment, fell down on their knees, and afked the 
King’s forgivenefs, who made them embrace each other, and 
give their promife to continue faithful friends to their laf mo- 
ments ; as they both did with fincerity and thankfulnefs’ 


We fhall conclude our extract with the Hiftorian’s accoynt 
of the cruel maflacre, after the taking of Magdeburgh, by the 
Imperialifts. Ye SRL Toe 


« And now began a maflacre not to be paralleled in modern 
ages. [ know nothing approaches to it but the ftorming of 
Drogheda by Cromwell, who feems to have copied Tilly in the 
very meaneft part of his character. The foldiers fired promif- 
cuoufly in the ftreets, churches, and fquares, upon perlons of 
all ages, fex, and conditions, with the fame fury as in the day 
of ‘battle. ‘The very beft troops, the old Walloons, behaved 
the leaft like men ; and as there may be a juftice fometiines in 
eruelty, {pared not their own friends within the town, namely, 
the informers, in the general maflacre. The Croatians exercifed 
barbarities unknown to favages. ‘The young men, and the 
new-raifed foldiers, were the only people that fhewed any vifible 
figns of compaffion. When the ftreets and public places were 
filled- with dead bodies, (and this fcene may be confidered as the 
very mildeft part of their cruelty) the troops difbanded them- 
felves, and began to enter the houfes. Here began a more de- 
liberate perpetration of murder: even the aged, the fick, and 
the young, found no mercy. ‘Two foldiers held an infant, by 
the legs, with the head downwards, and chined it with their 
fwords. Eight Croatians violated a poor girl, and then tran; 
fixed her to the ground with an halbert. A young lady of qua- 
lity was feized by an officer, but as he dragged her over the 
Elbe-bridge, the begged leave to have the ufe of her hand to 
take out her handkerchief and wipe her eyes, and that inflant 
plunged herfelf into the river, and there expired. Another young 
woman of fafhion, remarkable for her beauty, knowing that in 
fuch a cafe her charms were the leaft part of her protection, de- 
liberately plunged herfelf into a well: and twenty young ei 
who were aflembled together at a houfe near the banks the 
Elbe, rufhed out of the doors all at-ence, and embracing each 
ether, threw themfelves into the river. < By 
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‘ By this time the whole city was in flames, Moft Hiftorians 
attribute this to accident; but as the fire began in various places 
at once, many may be inclined to confider it as a part of the 
beige! cruelty. ‘Thus the few perifhed, who had concealed 
themfelves, and by the juftice of Providence, the Imperialifts 
loft the greater part, not only of what they had plundered, but 
of what the inhabitants had hidden. 


‘ Nothing remained of the town but thecathedral, the church 
and convent of Notre Dame, fome few. houfes that ftood round 
it, and about eighty or an hundred fifhermen’s cottages on the 
banks of the Elbe. Out of 40,000 inhabitants it is thought 
hardly the number of 800 efcaped. Some retired to the cathe- 
dral, fome obtained quarter in hopes of ranfom, fome efcaped 
over the walls, fome were dug out of the ruins, and fome few 
were preferved by the feeming interpofition of Providence. An 
handful of the garrifon, which held out to the very laft man, 
obtained conditions; but all the officers were put to the fword, 
excepting Amfteroth, who was taken prifoner, and died the next 
day, and a lieutenant-colonel and major, whofe lives were 
fpared. 


‘ When one confiders Tilly’s bigotry, and extreme averfion 
to the proteftants, Pappenheim may be eafily excufed from be- 
ing the author of this monftrous fcene of cruelty... Why elie 
did Tilly make but momentary vifits to the town, which labour- 
ed then under fo extraordinary misfortunes? Or why, when. 
fome of the officers made remonftrances to him, did he. reply 
coldly and unconcernedly, ‘* The town mutt bleed ; it hath not 
yet-made fufficient expiation. Let the foldiers perfift another 
hour, and then we will re-confider the matter ?” 


© Some have faid, in behalf of the Imperial General, (and 
Cromwell is reported to have made the fame excufe) that feverities 
of this kind were exercifed only in terrorem. But if that had 
been the cafe, the garrifon alone was the true objec of refent- 
ment; an aét, even in that light, highly unjuftifiable, being 
difgraceful to common humanity, and irreconcileable with the 
prudence of a great commander, who knows the revolution of 
chances in war, and never defires to make it more bloody than 
itis well known to be in its own nature.’ 


This relation is extremely affecting, and the animadverfions 
of our Hiftorian on this horrid fcene of cruelty, are appofite and 
judicious, In our review of the fecond volume, which affords 
lefs matter of reprehenfion, we fhall have occafion to take our 


Author’s hiftorical merit into further confideration, R-— d 
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Verfuch in Scherthafien Liedern, Fabeln, ec. That is, 
Humorous Songs and Fables. At Berlin, 8vo. 1768, 


Rudition and folidity have been long charaGeriftical of the 
German Writers, as wit and levity of the French ; but 
whether the encouragement given of late years to- feveral inge- 
nious Frenchmen at Beslin, has contributed to change that tafte 
for pedantry and profundity, which diftinguifhed the writings of 
the natives; or whether the innumerable huge volumes in folio 
already written by their learned countrymen, begin to deter them 
from writing what will ftand fo little chance to be read ; certain 
it is, if we may judge from this and fome other late publications, 
there are to be found volatile wits, and choice fpitits, among 
the prefent literati of Germany. 


Among the reft, Mr. Gleym, Author of the mifcellany be- 
fore us, is efteemed by his countrymen as a firft-rate genius; 
equally naif and enjové with Benferade and La Fontaine among 
the moderns, and fcarcely inferior to Anacreon himfelf among 
the- antients. , 


How far thefe high encomiums are juftly due to the Poet, we 
do not take upon us to determine; having felected only two little 
pieces, in order to give the Englifh Reader as good an idea of 
the Author’s manner, as the different idiom and_phrafeology 
of the two languages will admit. 


A Dialogue between Doris and her Lover, on bis refalution of ga 
ing to the Wars. 


Doris. Why courts thy rafhnefs war’s alarms? 
Lover. To view heroic deeds of arms. 
Dor. And prithee why? in future lays 
Doft mean to chaunt the hero’s praife ? 
Lov. Perhaps I do: but fuch Il! fing, 
As only aét like Pruffia’s King ; 
That fight not mad ambition’s caufe, 
Nor draw the {word againit the laws 3 
But right the juit, and free the flave, 
And are as merciful as brave. 
Dor. But art thou not of rapier blade, 
And-cannon-bullet, fore afraid ? 
Lov. O no—at fharps a matter I, 
And if my way the bullets fly, 
I'll flip afide: for fancy not 
I mean to ftand fill to be fhot. 
Dis. Buti by chance a pris’ner taken, 
How then, my Friend, wilt fave thy bacon? be 
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Lov. O, let them take me—never mind : 
They can’t be otherwife than kind. 
For as their threat’ning looks grow big, 
I'll wax as merry as a grig ; 
And laugh and fing in humour free, 
And tell them tales of love and thee. 
Dor. And yet I fear, a barb’rous Rufs, 
Will not be tamely rallied thus ; 
But thou thy bones get fairly broke, - 
Becaufe the brute don’t take the joke. 
Therefore, my Darling, have a care, 
When’er you meet a Ruffian bear. 


The following ode is much in the fpirit of fome of our old 
Englifh drinking fongs. 
Let Euler go meafure the fun, 
His knowlege muft truckle to mine ; 


I meafure the fize of my ton, 
And I know it in bottles of wine. 


Let Meyer chop logic for nought ; 
A fyllogift is but an afs; 

While I, without wafting a thought, 
Can infer from the bottle the laf 


Let Haller mif-fperd half his time, 

O’er mofs, weeds, and rubbith to pote ; 
I only feek out for a rhime, 

As himfelf, wifer once, did before. 


Let Bodmer his inference draw, 
And foutly with cafuifts fight ; 

He might as well balance a ftraw, 
He will never put folly to flight. 


And in ages to come, tho’ they cry, 
‘ Such men when again fhall we fee!” 
While I am forgot— what care I— 
What are ages to come, pray, to me? 


Friderici Platneri Lanx Satura, &¢. Or, 


Mifcellanies, by Mr. Frederic Platner. 8vo. Altembourg, 
Richter. 1758. » 


This collection confifts chiefly of fatirical pieces, levelled at 
the various abufes which have crept into the fciences, and the 
exercife of the learned profeffions. ‘They are, on the whole, 
very generally admired, for the many ingenious and lively ftrokes 
of wit and irony, with which they abound. ‘Thofe Readers, 
however, who are very converfant with former Writers of the 
fame caft, will find little novelty to engage their attention: moft 
of the topics on which Mr. Platner difplays his feverity and hu- 
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mour, having been fufficiently exhaufted, and many of his ob- 
fervations appearing trite and common. It will, indeed, alwa 

be the fate of writers, who fet out late in their career, to find 
the moft ftriking occafions for exerting themfelves already laid 
hold of by others, Thuseven Rabener himfelf is almof total] 

eclipfed by fucceeding a Swift, and it willalways be remembeted 
to Mr. Platner’s difadvantage, that Erafmus, Rigaule, Lipfius, 
and others have written before him. ; 


We fhall tranflate part of a dialogue between two phyficians 
Father and Son; by which the reader may form a notion of Mr. 
Platner’s talents for raillery and fatire. 


¢ F, Well, Son, you have now taken your degree, and have 

no farther occafion to ftudy an art, which you are authoriz’d to 
ractife. 

" ¢ §. I am afraid, Sir, I fhall find, neverthelefs, fome diff- 

culty, at firft fetting out. 

‘ F. Ay! how fo? 

‘ §. To fay the truth, I am apprehenfive, the fick who put 
themfelves under my care, at prefent, will be in no little danger, 
from my want of experience. 

‘ F. Like enough—but how does that affect you? 

‘ S. Is it not fufficiently affeCting, Sir, to think of facrificing 
to our ignorance the lives of thofe who place their confidence in 
our fkill? 

‘ F. That’s true; but there is no other way of arriving at 
the reputation of an eminent phyfician. 

« §. Js it potible? 

‘ F, Very poffible, fon; as one Pheenix rifes out of the 
afhes of another, fo muft the Jofs of half your patients be the 
means of procuring health to the reft. 

‘ §. At that rate, to call in a young phyfician, or to deter- 
mine upon death, is the fame thing. 

‘ F. Much the fame, fon, much the fame; and therefore 
young phyficians would have nothing to do,, did not people ima- 
gine they may. have made new di‘coveries, and poflefs fecrets 


altogether unknown to the old ones; who are recommendable 


only on account of the number of patients that have pafled 
through their hands. A young phyfician has only to aflume a 


magifterial air, and a di€tatorial. method of prefcribing medi- 


cines out of the common way, and he is fure of practice.’ 


Here follows a variety of precepts and cautions, refpecting 
the young phyfician’s behaviour to. his brethren of the faculty, 
to nurfes, to the furviving friends of deceafed patients, and 


laftly, to the journalifts and news-writers, whofe. bufinels it 1s 
to 
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to publifh his reputation and fuccefs. After which we come to 
the article of hazarding experiments. 


¢ §, You tell me, Sir, a young phyfician ought to make 
new experiments: pray upon whom is he to make them? 

« F, Onthe poor, and people whom nobody knows. 

‘ §. Have we a greater right, then, to rifque the lives of the 
needy and the ftranger, than of the rich and the celebrated ? 

‘ F. Doubtlefs, fon, moft affuredly. 

‘ §. I thought all ranks of people were equally averfe to die. 

‘ F, That may be: but you will do much better to try ex- 

riments on the poor than on the rich. 

¢ §. Well, that I can’t find out. 

‘ F, No! I'll fhew you prefently. Pray, fon, to whatend, 
do you think, conduces the exercife of our art? 

‘ §. Certainly its end is to render health to the fick. 

‘ F, O Lord! O Lord! how ftrangely you are out! 

‘§, Why, Sir, am I guilty of any abfurdity in that? 

‘ F, Of all abfurdities the greateft I ever heard in my life. 

‘ §. Be fo good then, Sir, as to inform me, without fur- 
ther circumlocution, of what I am wanting to know. 

‘ F, Come here then, you novice, and mind what I fay to 
you. The chief end of the art of phyfic is (d’ye fee?) to line 
the phyfician’s pocket; and whatever care we take, if it bring 
us no profit, it is all Jabour loft. 

‘ §. Then we fhould never attend any but the wealthy. 

‘ F. We ought, at leaft, to have them always in view: 
and if now and then we are obliged to throw away our time 
and trouble on a moneylefs patient, it fhould be on the favourite 
feryants, or poor relations, of fubftantial perfons, who will em- 
ploy us themfelves or recommend usto others: though, indeed, 
we muft fometimes do it alfo, to avoid the reproach of inhuma- 
nity, which may hurt our reputation. But, except in fuch 
cafes, it fhould be a ftanding rule, to proportion our vifits to 
our fees. Make thou therefore thy experiments on the poor ; 
and of thefe only fuch as have no conneétions with the rich: 
the friendlefs, the widow, and the fatherlefs, fuch as no body 
cares for while living, nor will give themfelves any trouble about 
when dead. It were prudent alfo to prefer fuch as, having 
been long fubjeét to ling’ring difeafes, are become burthenfome 
to themfelves, and to ev’ry body about ’em. 

* S. Why fo? 

_* F. Becaufe, if thefe die, the fpectators will look on with 
indifference, and give themfelves no trouble to enquire how you 
difpatchedthem. Befide all this, the pooreft objeéts are much 
the bet for this purpofe, having themfelves no great attach- 
ments 
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ments to life; but on the contrary, methinks, they fhould be 
charm’d with the profpeét of an end to their miferies, 

‘ §. I believe, Sir, I fhall find few patients of that difpo- 
fition. : 

‘ F. Why not? Death is certainly as lucky an accident ag 
can happen to fome fort of people. 

¢ §. To whom pray, Sir? 

¢ F. To thofe who have not bread to keep them alive, 

‘ §. But may they not as well be ftarv’d, as die under the 
hands of a phylician ? 

‘ F, No, furely ; an able phyfician will difpatch them eafier 
and fooner than hunger. 

‘ §. Burftill, Sir, what right have we to difpofe thus of the 
lives of any of our fellow creatures ? 

‘ F, A pretty queftion, truly! Do you reckon nothing on 
the public good? In taking away the lives of a parcel of mifera-: 
ble, ufelefs wretches, do you not acquire experience to faye 
thofe of the rich and fortunate; men of power and wealth, the 
guardians of the public, and pillars of the ftate? And have not, 
in this view, even the poor wretches in queftion the ineftima- 
ble privilege and honour of dying for the good of their coun- 
try?) What can be defired more? What do not fuch patients 
owe to the interpofition of the phyfician, who feleé&s them to 
be offered up fo glorious a facrifice! Quam dulce et decorum eft 
pro patria mori !—But I fee a fervant. Iam fent for toa pa- 
tient. Another time we will refume the fubject. 


Letirves fur le deifme. Par M. Salchhi, fils, profeffeur a Lau 
fanne. Thatis, 


Letters on Deifm. 8vo. At Paris, for Guillyn. 1759. 


If Mr. Salchli is not the moft fubtle cafuift and difpaffionate 
reafoner, he is as zealous a deciaimer, and as florid a rhetorician, 
as we remember to have met with. 


Under the denomination of deifts, he comprehends all thole 
who, either directly or indirectly, difpute the truth of revelation. 
In his firft five letters, he gives us a hiftory of deifm ; which, he 
fays, took it rifesin England, and thence has extended itlelf 
over the reftof Europe. He launches out, and very juftly, into 
fevere invectives againft Collins, Tindal, and other Englifh 


_ fcepticks ; attributing the grand caufe of deifm to ignorance, oF 


the want of a perfeét knowledge in the principles and defign of 
religion. Nothing, fays Mr. Salchli, can be conceived more 
fhallow and fuperficial than is the pretended learning of the 
deifts. ‘* Un catéchifme fouvent auffi mal explique que peu 
entendu, quelques mots de Latin, un cours de philofophie aflez 
fuperficiel, 
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fyperficiel. Voila les 'etudes de la premiere jeuneffe. Au 
fortir des colleges, le ae: homme eft envoyé dans une univer- 
fté; il, feuillette quelquefois Thomafius, Bartole ou Cujas; et 
f, la beauté de fon genie lui permet de vaquer a tant de f{ciences, 
i| soccupe, dans fes heures de loifir, de quelques ouvrages li- 
bertins, de-brochures fur un point de religion, ou de quelque 
abrégé @hiftoire. ‘Telles font les connoiflances de la plupart de 
cesmeffieurs!’ This may be, and, doubtlefs, is the cafe with 
many, we wifh we could fay all, avowed deifts: but we, who 
live in the Jand of deifm, have too much reafon to know them 
better than Mr. Salchli; and we are forry to fay there are too 
many, who have not the excufe of ignorance to plead in their 


juftification, 


Our author takes a great deal of pains to difprove the deiftical 
tenets of the Marquis D’Argens ; particularly thofe to be met 
with in his Philofophie du bon-fens. He has advanced, however, 
little more than has been often repeated, and to as little purpofe, 
before. On the whole, we do not think this work merits half 
the encomiums. beftowed on it by its admirers, nor can we rank 
our profeflor, notwithftanding his learning and gocd intentions, 
with a Sherlock or a Leland. 


Moyens de conferver la fanté aux equipages des vaiffeaux; avec la 
maniere de purifier air des falles des hépitaux, Sc. Par M. 
Duhamel du Monceau. ‘That is, 


An Enquiry into the means of preferving the health of feamen, 
on fhip-board ; with the method of purifying the foul air of 
the wards in hofpitals. s2mo.. At Paris, for Guerin and 
Dela Tour. 1759. 


The many ingenious and ufeful pieces, with which Mr. Du- 
hamel has already obliged the publick, have fufficiently diftin- 
guifhed him as a valuable member both of the literary and poli- 
tical community. The prefent work, which we learn was un- 
dertaken at the inftance of the count de Maurepas, is a farther 
proof of his good fenfe and unwearied attention to the fervice of 
mankind. Our readers, however, will excufe our entering into 
the particulars of this treatife, as the methods principally pointed 
out are fuch as are generally known to our countrymen, and for 
which they are greatly indebted to that judicious philofopher, 
and indefatigable patriot, Dr, Hales, 
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Nouvel Effai fur les grands evenemens par les petites caujes, tired 
Phifioire. %2mo. A Geneve. 1759, 


A new Effay, on the great events which have arifen from trivial 
caufes, Illuftrated from hiftory. By Mr. Richer.» — 


Of Mr. Richer’s former Effay we gave fome account, in. the 
18th volume of our Review, p, 641, The prefent work ap- 
pears intended as a fequel to it, and will perhaps be more pene. 
rally efteemed, as the hiftorical tracts it contains are lels known 
than many of thofe which compofed his firft volume. 


As we have already mentioned the defign of the author, we 
fhall quote only the following inftance of the fatal confequences 
fometimes attending the removal of the moft infignificant and 
innocent prejudices. 


__ © A beard was efteemed formerly in France as a badge of li- 
berty, and the people were not a little proud of wearing it long, 
and of curling it to render. it ornamental. he monks and 
friars, who affected to defpife the little vanities of the world, 
took it in their heads to fhave their beards; and the then bithop 
of Roan, taking it extremely ill that the laity did not follow fo 
pious an example, began to preach againft beards in the pulpit ; 
and by degrees work’d himfelf to fo high a pitch of oppofition, 
that he excommunicated all thofe of his diocefe who would not 
confent to be fhaved. Hereupon, the bigots, indeed, foon per- 
mitted themfelves to be trimm’d ; but the more warldicamaal 
accuftomed to join the idea of privilege to that of their beards, 
conceived their liberties and properties at ftake, and, like true 
patriots, went to loggerheads, and had their brains beat out in 
defence of the hairs on their chin. The commotion grew fo 
general, and its confequences fo dangerous, that Lewis VII. 
found himfelf neceffitated to take part with the clergy, atid have 
his own beard taken off, to bring {mooth chins into fafhion at 
court, and by that means to overcome the prejudices of the po- 
pulace.’ 


Recuerl important fur la queflion, de favoir ft un juif, marié dans 
fa religion, peut je remarier aprés fon baptime, lorfque fa femme 
juive refufe de le fuivre et dhabiter avec lui. Thatis, 


Arguments concerning the difpute, whether it be lawful for a 
Jew, married to a woman of his own religion, to marry 
again, on his embracing chriftianity, on condition his. wife 
refufes to cohabit with him afterwards. 2 vols, 12m. 
Paris. 1759. 
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We have here a collection of pleadings, by feveral eminent 
French lawyers, in the following remarkable caufe. -Jofeph, 
Francis, or otherwife Borach, Levi, a Jew, born at Hagenau 
in Germany, having beea converted to chriftianity in France, 
made recantation of his errors, and was received into the bofom 
of the church, in the year 1752. At the time of his baptifm, 
be had his two children (their mother, a Jewefs, ftill living) 
if baptifed with him. After this time his wife returned to her 
relations, and renounced her hufband ; who, thinking himfelf 
fome time after at liberty to re-marry, applied for that purpofe 
to the prieft who had baptifed him, to whom he imparted his 
intention of taking to wife one Anne Thevard, of Villeneuve- 
fur-Bellot. The prieft, who knew his former wife, refufed to 

him ; on-which Levi applied to the ecclefiaftical court at. 
Soiflons, but without obtaining his end. He was deniéd per- 
mifion to marry ; his former wife being living. ‘This fentence 
being confirmed on appeal, he moved his caufe to Paris; 
where it was pleaded before the parliament, by whom, after 
three adjournments, the fentence of the court at Soifions was 
confirmed. ; 


This cafe of Levi has occafioned much difpute, and fome of 


the pleadings in his favour are deemed mafterpieces in their’ 
kind, oth bes 


LITERARY NEws, 


WE hear from Berlin, that the 13th volume of the Memoirs 

of the Academy is in the prefs; and that, at the latter 
end of it, will be printed all the letters of Leibnitz, that were 
found at Bafle, on occafion of the fearch made after them, to 
determine the famous difpute between the late Mr, Konig and 
Mr. Maupertuis. Pred 


At the Hague will fhortly be publifhed, in 2 vols. 4to. @ 
capital work, entitled Jn/fitutions Politiques. ‘Written by the 


5 de Bielfield, heretofore preceptor to the prince royal of 
rufa. a. ; 


The firft volume of an humorous and fatirical romance has 
appeared at Madrid, entitled Hi/foria del famofo Gerundie de 
Campazas. The hero isa begging friar, and the defign of the 
fable is to expofe the knavery and ignorance of the order of men- 
dicants. “It is written by the celebrated jefuit, J, Francifco: de 
lla, and is faid to be patronized by the Inquifitor-general. 

he mendicants, however, have had intereft enough to fupprefs 
the fecond volume, which is not yet come from the prefs. ) 


Regomy 
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MiIscELLANEOUS, 


Art. 1. The Dutch Alliance, a Farce, in two A&s.  8vo, 64. 
Kinnerfley. 


ELATES to the affair of the Dutch ‘thips; and is 
ftupid. P si so 


Art.2. The Clouds: a Comedy. Written by Ariftophanes, the 
wittieft man of his age, againft Socrates, who was the wife 
and bef. Now firft entirely tranflated into Englifh, with the 
principal Scholia, and notes critical and explanatory. 12mo. 
2s. 6d, Payne. 


We are forry to fee fo much learning and labour employed to fo 
ufelefs a purpofe, as the revival of this worthlefs comedy. A blind 
reverence for antiquity may induce fome to put a high value upon the 
author of the Clouds ; but for our parts, we fcruple not to own, that 
we deem him no better than a fcurrilous buffoon, whofe name ought 
long ago to have been buried in oblivion ; or if fuffered to furvive, it 
fhould be attended with the fame infamy, which diftinguifhes the 
wretch who defiroyed the temple of Diana, merely to tranfmit his 
name to pofterity. Ariflophanes did worfe: he endeavoured to de- 
ftroy one of the nobleft temples that ever adorned the world; a tem- 
ple erected by God himfelf, to the honour of human nature !—but he 

ad his reward. The Athenians, the beft judges of his dements, 
damned his work on the firft night of its exhibition : and indeed, ab- 
ftrafted from its vile purpofe of traducing the excellent Socrates; it is 
a wretched, low, indecent production, unworthy of any ftage, or any 
audience, antientor modern. Many a piece, with fifty times its me- 
rit, has been hifled on the Englifh Theatre, and perhaps, not alto- 
gether undefervedly neither. We would therefore humbly recommend 
to Mr. White (the tranflator) to employ his time and his talents‘on 
more worthy objects, for the future. 


Art. 3. Cyembeline. ATragedy, altered from Shakefpeare. Asit 
is performed at the Th.atre Royal in Covent-Garden. By Wil- 
liam Hawkins, AZ. 4. late Fellow of Pembroke- Colleges and 
Profeffor of Poetry in the Univer/ity of Oxford. 8vo. 15.64. 
Rivington and Fletcher. 


Among the many alterations of Shakefpeare’s plays that have been 
offered tothe public, we do not know any one more deferving ¢f- 


couragementghan this ge. As it was at firft written, 135, 
— doubrlefs, 
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doubtlefs, in the whole ceconomy of it, one of the moft irregular pro- 
duétions of that great, but excentrick, genius. -In the i ae altera- 
tion its fuperfluities are retrenched, its principal defeéts removed, and 
out of a parcel of loofe incoherent f{cenes, we have the pleafure of feeing 
compofed a beautiful and correét piece of dramatic poefy. ‘The lan- 
age and images of Shakefpeare are, throughout the whole, admi- 
rably agin: ” rere v, —— artfully interwoven, and the 
ile of the original fuccefsfully imitated. 
ftile g y k- n-k 


Art. 4: Cymbeline: King of Britain. A Tragedy, written by 
Shake/peare. With fome alterations, by Charles Marth. As it 
was agreed to be aéted at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Marth. 


As Mr. Marth has not taken ‘equal pains with the author of the pre- 
ceding alteration, fo we think he has not equally fucceeded, in re- 
ducing Cymbeline to the regular flandard of thedrama, He makes 
the characters, as in the original, fpeak indifferently either in profe 
or verfe; and has retained the abandoned charatter of the queen, 
which Mr. Hawkins has judicioufly left out. The latter has alfo 
omitted feveral fcenes of low profaic dialogue, which Mr, Marfh re- 
tains; and is more chatte in his language throughout. 


It is tobe obferved that both thefe gentiegnen complain of the diffi- 

‘culty to which dramatic authors are fubjeéted, in getting their works 

reprefented ‘on the ftage: a.circumftance, we prefume, that may be 

given as a reafon, why fo few men of genius and {pirit condefcend, at 
refent, to write for the theatre. 

. . K-n-k 


Art. 5. The Lady’s Choice, a petite piece, of two afts.' As it is 
performed at the Theatre Royal in Covent-Garden, By Paul 
Hiffernan. 47. D. 8vo. ts. Coote. 


As it 7s performed! /ege, was performed: for this petite piece only 
made its appearance for cve night: and if it did not ad much better, 
as the phrate is, than it reads, the audience. muft have been endued 
with much good-nature, or a great deal of patience, who could fit 
it Out. ;. 
Art. 6. The Rival Theatres: or, a playhoufe to be let. A Farce. 

To which is added, The Chocolate-makers : or, mimickry expofed : 

an interlude. With a preface, and notes commentary and expla- 

natory. Byf Mr. George Stayley, Comedian, Dublin, 
printed. London, re-printed. 8vo. 1s. Reeve. 


Relates to the contefts between the rival-theatresin Dublin. The 
interlude, which follows the farce, contains a juit fatire on that {pecies 
of mimickry, by which fome of our players have, for feveral years 
paft, fo cruelly endeavoured to expofe the defects of their brethreh to 
the obfervation of the public ; not but that this fort of ridicule might 
have been rendered ‘nnocent at lealt, if not ufeful, had thofe, who ander- 
took to adminifter it, contented themfelves with an application = 
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faults as were to be amended; but when thefe undiftinguifhing : 
tioners.in buffoonry began to fall upon even the natural imperledin. 
of their brethren, . the public could not have been too early in thew: 
its refentment of fo vile an abufe of the ftage, and ‘its contemp: 
thofe who fo extraordinarily exerted their talents, not to reform ve 
they faw amifs in others, but to gratify the meannefs or the malig 
of their own difpofitions. MY 


Art..7. Churt and Country: a paraphrafe upon Milton, By the 
Author of Hurlothrumbo, 8vo. 6d. . Rivington, 


As fublime and as wonderful as Hurlothrumbo itfelf. 


Art. 8. The Cafe of Mary Edmonfon. By a Gentleman of the 
/ | 8vo. 6d. ‘Touchit. 


From the furprifing manner in which the incoherent materials of 
this pamphlet are jumbled together, we are inclined to fufpeét that 
Mr. Hurlothrumbo is the author of the prefent, as well as the fore- 
going article ; and yet when we confider:‘the known integrity of the 
celebrated Lord Flame, we are inclined to acquit him of the i: 
it being notorious that he is not a gentleman of the law, but a dane- 
ing-matfter. bins 


Art. 9. The Works of David Mallet, E/g; In three volumes, ¢ 
new edition, correéled. 12m0. 9s. Millar and Vailliant, 


Mr. Mallet’s literary character fets him above any encomium from 
the pen of ajgurnalift. It is fufficient, therefore, that we inform our 
cae. they may now be accommodated with the writings.of this in- 
genious poet and biographer, in an elegant Pocket-fize ; and that fome 
{mall pieces are comprehended in the prefent edition, which were ne- 
ver in print before. 


Art. 10. Remarks on Mr. Walpole’s Catalogue of Royal and Noble 


Authors of England, &c. Partl. 8vo. 1s. -Giblon and 


Ruffel. 


From thefe remarks we gather, that Mr. W is a molt abo- 
minable whig ; that he has impioufly dared to attack the fered 
racters of the Stuarts ; and that, confequently, he has no reg 





truth or decency :—a heavy charge! But of-what wickednefs are not 


thefe whigs capable? Every one who attentively reads this pamphlet, 
muft be convinced, that there never exifted one of them, (from Brutus 
and Cato, down to Sidney and Trenchard) who was not 


A horrible monfter! 
Hated by Gods and men. 


We Reviewers, however, whofe chief connexions are with the Aving 





aworld, are little affeéted by thefe contefts about the virtues of dead 


kings; which at prefent remind us of a late celebrated humo whe 
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who being tired with hearing a tedious debate of this kind, interrupt- 
ed the diiputants, with a ‘ plague confound you both, with your 
James's and your Charles’s; you are eternally harping upon them, 
with a pox: but what have king Lup and king Lear done, that you 
always leave THEM out of the queftion 7” 


Art. 11. Letters of Madame de Maintenon. Tranflated from the 
French, Vol. Il. * t12mo. 3s. Davis and Reymers. 


In our account of the firft volume of Madam Maintenon’s Letters, 
we viewed this celebrated Lady in the light of an agreeable com pa- 
pion, atender wife, a fenfible friend, a charitable ad a candid chri(- 
tian. Here we behold her in the lefs fhining charaéter of the 
prudent advifer of an imprudent brother, (but at the fame time the 
dupe of his extravagance) and in the lefs amiable one of a bigotted 
devotee, preaching fanaticifm to the nuns of St. Cyr: herein, though 
undefignedly, giving the proteitant reader undeniable proofs of the 

rable errors and fuperftitions of popery. The miftaken piety of 
this extraordinary woman, and the excels of her zeal for the anti- 
chriftian tenets of the church of Rome, afford a ftriking inflance of 
the peculiar force with which enthufiafm acts upon female minds in 
general, and upon converts in particular. A remarkable {pecimen of 
Madame de Maintenon’s zeal, with a proof of the degree of knowlege 
it was tempered with, may be feen in her advice to the young duchels 
of Burgundy ; of which here follows an extract. 


‘ Follow the church’s fpirit in all her folemnities. Expeét and figh 
for the coming of our Lord during Advent: receive him at Chrifimas : 
adore him with the fhepherds and with the kings: offer yourfelf up 
ettirely tohim. Purify yourfelf with the bleffed Virgin: obferve, as 
the did, every religious praétice. Mortify yourfelf in Lent by abtfti- 
nence and fafting, by longer prayers, by more folitude and retirement 
from the world. Die with your Redeemer on Good Friday. Rife with 
him toa new life at Eafer. Afcend in fpirit to heaven at the 4/cenfion, 
by loofening your affections from earthly concerns. Expeét, figh for, 
and receive the Holy Ghoft at Wdit/untide ; and endeavour atter the 
fame difpofitions the apollles manifefted for the glory of their matter, 
whois alfo yours. Adore the Bleffed Sacrament during the O&ave, 
when the church expofés it on her altars. In the courfe of the year 
folemnize the feitivals of the faints; and be particularly devout to the 
bleed Virgin. Once more | befeech you, love the Holy Scriptures ; 
make a proper ufe of all you underitand ; with humility adoring even 
what you do not.’ 


* For the firft volume, fee Review, vol. vir. p. 52, Sc. 


Att. 12. Leifure Hours employ’d for the benefit of thofe, who world 
wifh to begin the world as wife as others end it. L2mo. 2s. few'd. 
Millar. 


This worinicht, with propriety, have been called a collection of 
Matims, obfervations, and reflexions on philofophical, aconomical, 
aad moral fubjefts. We do not think our author, however, the moft 
Rey, May i7§9. Hh properly 
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properly qualified for the tafk he has undertaken: Ofall the branches 


of the literary art, there is not perhaps any one more difficult 

at the fame time, one that appears {fo eafy, as that of penning; a 
riims and detach’d precepts, for the general conduét of life. Tr gh ld 
be confidered, the writer takes upon him, in fa&, the charaéter ‘if 
oracle, who, without giving any formal reafon for what he aff * 
Ought, neverthelefs, fo to exprefs himfelf, as to ftrike the reader bee 
immediate conviction of the truth of the maxims laid down, To be 
able to dothis, an author fhould take care to add to a natural fund of 
ftrong feife, a competent knowledge of mankind, and the feveral fyb. 
jetts treated of, as wellas to acquire a nice difcernment in the force 
of words, and a facility of expreflion, equal to the mot delicate and 
difficult occafions. 


Rg apho- 


In our opinion, the author of this work is frequently wanting, as 
well in his acquaintance with the fubje@, as in his manner of expref- 
fion; infomuch that his maxims are fometimes as repugnant to truth 
and common fenfe, as they are, at others, equivocal, or unintelligible. 


“ Pleafure, fays our preceptor, will not counterbalance an equal 
quantity of pain, mankind being much more fenfible of the lat; 
therefore, where the chance is equai, both muit be avoided? 


But how came this writer to know, that pleafure will not counter. 
balance an equal gucntity of pain? Are not pain and pleafure, in the 
abftraét, terms whofe meaning is diametrically oppofite? and do not 
the degrees of both depend on the fenfibility of mankind, and conf. 
quently reciprocally counterbalance each other ? 


Again he fays, ‘ God may have created man with an entire free- 
will, unlimited even by his prefcience: fuch creation adds to his 
power, rather than diminifhes st, by making his omnipotence greater 
than his prefcience.’? But ihould we not, in fuppoting God’s omnipo- 
tence greater than his prefcience, fuppofe God capable of conftitoting 
caufes of whofe effects he muft be ignorant? Or, m_ other words, 
fhould we not fuppole him capable of acting without knowing what 
he is about? At belt, is it doing any honour to God, to fappofe his 
knowledge lefs than his power? 


/ © Tt is as ridiculous, fays our author, a little equivocally, to marrya 


woman, becaufe the pleafes at frit view, as it is to buya houfe in the 
country merely for the fine profpe&: lie in the houle three days firl, 
and then fee what effect the profpeS hath. Women may be guels’d 
at fome fuch way.? Quere, how? Doch our author mean, by lying 
with them: three nights, or by looking at them three days before 
marriage? 


. , r ! 
We do not mean, however, to condemn this work on the who:e 


as there may be found in it (and in a colleCtion of this nature it on 
be ftrange if there fhould not) a number of very judicious, fentible, 


and pertinent refeCtions. 
K-n& 


fa 


_ 
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Art. 13. The polite. Road to an Eftate: or, fornication one great 
fource of wealth and pleafure. _ 8vo. 15. Coote. 


A very dull, infipid difcourfe, cempofed of a -pargel of common- 
place obfervations, put together without fpirit, humour, or ingenuity. 


Art. 14.. Two Orations, in Praife of Athenians Join 
From the Greek. With reflePions. 8vo. 4s. Dodfley. 


The firft of thefe Orations is that of Pericles, taken from the tran- 
fation of Thucydides, by Dr. Smith, Dean of Chefter ; the fecond, that 
of Plato, tranflated by the late Gilbert Weft, LL: D. —~ Prefixed to 
them are fome ‘general reflections tketched out, we are told, forthe 
intragtion and confolation of a noble youth of great hopes, who, in 
the courfe of the laft year, became nearly intereited in the fubje&, by 
the united calls of dutiful and frieadly affection, 

| | al 
Art. 15. The genuine Hiftory of Ambrofe Guys, and the remarkable 
trial carried on for a tong feries of years, by his heirs againft the 

Fefuits, for his effects, amounting to eight millions‘of French 

livres: for the payment whereof, purfuant to a latée fentence, all 

the convents of that order in France are now fequeftered. Trans 
lated fond authentick Copy, ent from’Paris to one of the 
foreign minifters refiditg in London. 8vo. 1s. 6d,, Coote. 


It had been ftrange, if our pamphlet-manufaCurers had not exerted 
themiclves on fo fingular an occafion as this affair of Ambrofe Guys. 
The reader will find, however, very little farther information, in this 
hitory, than he may have lately met with in the public news-papers. 
‘With refpeét to the authent:city of the copy, it may, indeed, be 
greatly doubted, whether it was ever at Paris. At leaft, the lateft 
advices received from thence concerning this affair, affure us the fen- 
tence of confiication, fo much talk’d ‘of, was fi&titious ; and that the 
Jefuits are as yet entirely free from any fequeftration on this account. 


By his vulgarifms, the hiftorian him‘elf appears to be a bungler: 
he tells us of the Jefuits being .cock-a-hoop, on obtaining an arret in 
their favour; and of their /imging /mall, fince their late difgrace at 
Lifbon. Need the reader any farther indication, in what clafs to rank 


duch a writer ? | - R-m-k 


Art. 16. The Hiffory of the Marguts of Creffy. Tranflated from 


the French, i2mo. 3s.. Pottinger. 


This little novel ends too tragically to pleafe fuch who read only 
for entertainment ; and as for thofe who perufe books of this kind 
for the. fake of improvement only, if they fhould' happen to be 
difappointed, it is no more than what they matt often'expect, who 
flatter, themfelves with the hopes of reaping’ inftraétion in the barren 


fields Of modern romance. K-n-k. 
H h 2. Art. 
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Art. 17. Venus unmafk'd: or, an inquiry into the nature ang or}. 
gin of the paffion of Love. Interfperfed with curious and entprs 
taining accounts of feveral modern amours. 12m. 2 Vols, 


3s. 6d. fewed. Thruth. 


#£ Mr-Voltaire, who knows juft fo much of the {ciences as to be able 
to turn them into ridicule, having taken upon him to enliven his little 
romances, by laughing at the hypothefes of philofophers; i¢ js no 
wonder inferior witlings fhould attempt to follow fuch an example : 
nor, indeed, is it more to be wondered at, that they fhould fall into 
the contempt due to wretched imitators. ait 






























We have, with much patience, perufed our author’s fyftem of fym. 
pathys by which he fays, ‘ Love, or that unfurmountable inclination 
the fexes have for each other,’ may be phyfically accounted for. Al! 
that ingepuity and fpirit, however, is wanting, which thould recom. 
mend atjeu def/prit of this nature: and as to the modern amours, 
which we are told are fo curious and entertaining ; to fay the trath, 
we found nothing entertaining or curious throughout the whole work, 
There are a few {mutty tales, indeed, brought in, as inftances of the 
force of our author’s /ympathetic matter, a difcovery for which he cer- 
tainly deferves to hold a very diftinguifhed rank among the many lite- 


rary pimps of the prefent age. K 
—h-k 


Art. 18. The Facts and Accufations fet forth in a late pamphlet *, 
intitled, The Condué? and Treatment of ‘fohn Crookfbanks, Eva; 


proved to be falfe and groundle/s. By Captain Robert Erfkine. 
8vo. 6d. Bladon. 


, The propriety of adhering to the old maxim, Audi alteram partem, 
tis here fully verified.— When Captain Crookfhanks told his ftory, rea- 
fon and truth feemed to ve the reprefentation : now his opponent 
replies, the vane of evidence has veer’d about; and both fagt and 
juitice feem to have declared for Captain Erfkine.—But we muft wait 
for a rejoinder. 


# See Review for January laft, p. 87, 


Art. 19. An impartial Account of Lieut. Col. Bradftreet’s Expe- 
edition tp Fort Frontenac. By a Volunteer on the Expedition. 
8vo. 1s, Wilcox. 


A fet of gentlemen, as the author expreffes it, envious of the rifing 
fame of Col. Bradftreet, having been ata great deal of pains to de- 
tract from. the merits of Mr. Bradftreet’s conqueft, our volunteer has 

been thence induced to fet forth the prefent narrative ; to which he 

has fubjoined fome reflexions on the prudent conduét of that enter- 

Se prize, anda difplay of the advantages refulting from its fuccefs. He 
" is of opinion, that if the Colonel had been properly feconded, the 
taking of Fort Frontenac might have been attended with the moi im 
portant confequences; and that the reduction of Niagara would have 
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ly followed: but fomebody *, it feems, was too inattentive to 
this great object ; and fo the opportunity was loft. 


* We fuppofe he means G——1 A ¢; who, according to our author, re- 
fu@tantly affented to Colonel Bradftreet’s f{cheme. 





Art. 20. An Enquiry into the State of Operas in England. 8vo: 
6d. Cooper. 


Briefly fhews, that the prefent decline of the Opera, is owing tothe 
mifmanagement of the houfe, and want of economy. The author 
thinks it might be reftored, if again put under the diregtion of the no- 
bility; and if fome particular regulations, which he points out, were 
made, with regard to unneceflary expences. 


Art. 21. Obfervations on the Importance and Ufe of the Theatres ; 
their prefent regulation, and poffible improvement. 8yo. 1s. 


Cooper. 


Though we cannot compliment the author on what appears to have 
heen his principal motive for this publication, (it being evident, from 
feveral paflages in his pamphlet, that he wrote it under the influence 
of fome perfonal pique againft one of the managers) yet impartiality 
will oblige us to obferve, that he has made fome jut remarks on cer- 
tain defects and indecorums in the prefent management of the Britifh 
theatre; to remove which, he propofes that the government fhould 
take the management into its own hands: by this means too he 
thinks, that above 20,000/. per aan. might be applied, out of the 
fage-profits, to ferve the exigencies of the ftate. 


Art.22. An Abridgement of Ainfworth’s Ditionary of the Latin 
Tongue. [Fromthe Folio Edition.] In which certain articles, 
in the courfe of that excellent book, of lefs importance to youth, 
are retrenched, without injuring the body of the work, or omit- 
ing any thing contained in the larger editions material to thofe, 
for whofe fervice this ts principally intended. In this epitome, 
the various fenfés, and idiomatical acceptations of each word, te- 
gether with the antient and modern names of the feveral towns, 
rivers, Sc. mentioned in the claffical authours, are carefully pre- 
ferved, and the Latin authorities for each fenfe of a word, dili- 
gently retained: and, in order ta render it fill more ufeful, care 
bas been taken to compare the Engli/fh part with Mr. ‘fobnfon’s 
tlebrated Diétionary of the Englifo Language, and to make fuch 
other amendments in it as feemed neceffary. By Mr, Thomas. 
In twa volumes, 8vo; tgs. Hitch, &e, 


Having, on occafion of fo general and neceflary a work, piven Mr. 
Thomas’s eftimate of his own abridgment, in the words of his title- 
page, (which, in other inftances, we have taken the liberty of abridg- 
ig, when too prolix] we find, on no very fuperficial confideration of 

* matter, that his allegations concerning it are generally truc; 
Hh 3 and 
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and that his abridgment is certainly much more compleat (as indeed 
it ought to be, both from its fize and price) than a former abride. 
ment under the name of the late Mr. William Yonge, which we have 
mentioned, Review, vol. XVI. p. 282. 


One. means, whence Mir. Thomas has, in fome degree, effe&ed 
this abridgment, is by omitting the references to the different books 
and pages of the authors, cited by him, after Mr. Ainfworth, in av. 
thority of the words, and of the different fenfes in which many of 
them are ufed and accepted : and here and there, though rarely, the 
number of examples is lefiened. But the paflages themfelves, or the 
moit material part of them,. together with the author’s names, are re. 
tained pretty generally, though not without a few exceptions of lef 
importance; one inftance of which occurs under the participle paby- 
landus, afcribed to Columellz, to whom Mr. ‘thomas indeed refers 
it, but omitting the little fentence which Ainfivorth gives of a 
pabuland e funt olee—Both pabulandus and pabulans axe omitted in 
Yonge’s, which feem left to be inferred from the verb: and indeed that 
editor had need of much more confiderable omitlions, to be able to 
contract Ainfworth’s learned and exceilent work into the fmall com- 
pais he has, and within which it was impofiivle not to be often and 
materially defeétive, notwithflanding the extreme fmallnefs of the 
type from which itis printed, and which is fitted only to young and 
very good eyes. 


The prefent work is printed from a larger and very fair type, and 
is certainly, upon the whole, well done, if it thall prove futlicientiy 
‘abridged, tocome at the requifite price of a dittionary for {chool- 
boys; fince we apprehend it cannot be fold for twice the tfual 
urchafe of Cole's diétionary. Neither cau the price of it be leffened, 
by the fize of the page rendering it too uncouth to be bound ina fingle 

- volume. 


‘ 


_ As our prefent author folely profewfes an abridgment of Ainfworth’s 
Folio, we have no right to expeé he (hould add any word, or any ac- 
cepiation, circumftance, or accident of a word, which may have efcaped 

that very learned and indefatigable lexicographer. But that there area 

few fuch cicapes, which feems inevitable to the accuracy of any one 
man (and may be fo to that of many) is cerrain ; an odd infance of 
-which is faid:to have occurred in the dictionary publifhed by the French 
academy, inwhich the very word 4ec demy was omitted, In the pre- 

fent work, asin the folio of Ainfvorth, 4x:ululus, a diminutive 0 
.An-ulus, formed very analogically, and ufed very properly by _ 
_tius, is wholly omitted. Od/erw tic is alfo omitted in Ain{warth, 

through all his editions and abridements, thotgh the learned Dr. Lit- 

‘tleton cites itat leait twice from ‘Tully, befides Pliny, Quintilian, - 

Valerius Maximus. ‘“Biéo, a noun-fabftantive. ufed by Martia to 55° 

nify a tiplér, or Good fellow, is omitted by them all; but ee 

certainly have veen infected, whatever mark a lexicographer mig . 

chufe :o fet upon it. Quinar, omitted by all, occurs im no ba 4 
"tion of Tully, Tu/. Dil. 1. § 47. * which we have feen: but pe 
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haps this may be thought a falfe reading or typographical erratum for 
yiinam, though gui/nam fhould rather feem to refer to a perfon than a 
thing. —Some equal and foine inferior authorities may be cited for fe- 
yeral other words, not to call them very many, which we have found 
in different Latin Authors, and which are omitted in all the Dictiona- 
ries we have at hand. But this is rathera digreffion from Mr. ‘Tho- 
mas’s Abridgment, and mentioned only as a hint to the proprictors of 
Ainfworth, or of the prefent work, upon their next edition of either. 


POLITICAL. K 


Art. 23. The Charaéter and neceffary Qualifications of a Britifh 
Minifier of State. In a Letter to a Member of Parliament, 
1759. ByalLady. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


We read of Poets, Philofophers, nay, of Rhetoricians, among the 
fir fex. We know likewile, that many ladies have, and do, in faé, 
govern kingdoms, But perhaps this is the firft theoretic Statefwoman 
whoever appeared in print. The efforts of a female pen claim all 
the indulgence which candour can beftow; and a work which owns 
a Lady for its author, will always efcape the feverity of every polifhed 
critick. 


But as we fhrewdly fufpe&, that this Damfe! in difguife is, in truth, 
a Politician in breeches, we fhall be free enough to obferve, that the 
Writer, though no Lady, may, figuratively {peaking, be very properly 
called a peevifh_ old woman. 


This trifling pamphlet is an oblique caft of malignance on the cha- 
rater of the prefent minifler, who has hitherto done as much as, 
perhaps, ftatefman could do, under the like circumfiances: and till we 
find his conduct reverfed, we are bound in charity to think that he 
will continue to exert his talents with the fame prudence and in- 
tesrity. 


What we can chiefly colle@ from this malevolent fketch is, that the 
direction of Government ‘does not depend on an immenfe fund of 
{cholaftic literature, or the moft eloquential flights of imagination, or 
the accomplifhments of the Belles Letters, or the ordizary knowlege 
of the hiftorian.’ No, ¢ it depends on the perfect poffeffion of the 
whole fyitem of figures.’ ‘That is, a minifter ought to be a hum- 
drum arithmetician. ‘This, with fome vifionary requifites, according 
to our pamphleteer, makes up the fem of a Statefman’s qualifications. 
This political {matterer, however, is to learn, that there is-a material 
difference between the. council-board, and the counting-houfe. 


—R--d 
PoETICAL. 


Art.24. Frederick the Great. A Poem. ato. 6d. Pottinger. 


With refpeét to this article, we are in the fituation of the late Ma- 
nager of one of our Theatres-royal, who after perufing a manu(cript- 
play, very gravely afked the Author, Pray, Sir, is this your Tragedy, 
or your Comedy? In like manner, we are equally at a lofs to pro- 
hounce whether the poem we have juft been reading, is a panegyric 
Hh 4 on 
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on the Pruffian Hero, or a burlefque of his great aétions. Poffihly 
it is a mixture of both fpecies of writing :---however, the fubjeé& de- 
- ferves no further enquiry. 


Art. 25. Tyburn to the Marine Society. A Poem. 8vo., 1s. Cooper, 


This Poem, written in not the moft contemptible dogerel, con- 
tains the fuppofed remonftrance of the Gallows at Tyburn, to the 
Marine.Society, on account of the fervice that truly patriot inftitution 
has rendéred the nation, fince the commencement of the prefent war. 
It is thus this reverend Oak, as our Author calls it, begins its ha- 
rangue : 

*¢ Each thing whatever, when aggriev'd, 

Of right complains to be reliev'd. 

When rogues fo rais‘d the price of wheat, 
That few folks could afford to eat, 

J uft as, when Doétors’ fees run high, 

ew patients can afford to die) 

‘The poor durft into murmurs break ; 

For lofers muft have leave to fpeak : 

Then, from reproaching, fell to mawling 
Each neighbour-rogve they found foreftalling. 
As thefe again, their knaves and fetters, 
Dorft vent,complaints againit their betters ; 
Whofe only crime was in defeating 

Their fchemes of growing rich by cheating: 
So, fhall not I my wrongs relate, 

An injur’d Minijier of ftate? 

The Finifber of care and pain 

May, fure, with better grace complain, 
For reafons no lefs ftrong and true, 
Marine Society, of you! 

Of you, as every carman knows, 

My lateit and moft fatal foes. 











Your rules and ftatutes have undone me ; 
My fureft cards begin to fhun me. 

And but for you the fcoundrel line 
Had, ev'ry mother’s fon, died mine: 
That num’rous, nafty generation, 

Who fwarm like vermin o’er the nation. 








Thefe; fire and fon, by right divine, 
Hereditary rogues, were mine. 
And-each, by difcipline fevere, 
Improv’d beyond all fhame and fear, 
From guilt to guilt advancing daily, 

My conftant friend, the good Old Baily, 
To me made over, late or foon, . 
I think, at lateft, once a moon ; 

But, by your interloping care, 
Not one in ten will be my fhare. 
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Our wooden Remonftrant next goes on to prove, that not only 
timfelf, but the nation in general is injured, the meafures taken | 
by the Society. 


Firft, that there.is much in ill, 
My great apoftle Mandevi 
Has made moft clear. Read, if you pleaf, 
His moral Fable of the Bees. 
Our reverend clergy next will own, 
Were all men good, their trade were gone ; 
That were it not for ufeful vice, 
Their learned pains would bear no price: 
Nay, we fhould quickly bid defiance 
To their demanftrated alliance. 


Among other ironical pleas, we find the following. 


Yet, one more mournful cafe to put : 
A hundred mouths at once you fhut ! 
Half Grub-ftreet, filenc’d in an hour, 
Moft curfe your interpofing power ! 

If my loft fons no longer iteal, 


‘What fon of hers can earn a meal ? 
You ruin many a gentle bard, 


Who liv'’d by heroes that die hard ! 

Their brother-hawkers too! that fung 

How great from world to world they fwung ; 
And by fad fonnets, quaver’d loud, 

Drew tears and half-pence from the croud ! 


There is fomething arch alfo in the following reprefentation of 
the highwaymen and pick-pockets being reduced to the neceflity of 
tuning Authors. 


Blind Fielding too—a mifchief on him ! 
I with my fons would meet and ftone him! 
Sends his black fquadrons up and down, 
Who drive my bef boys back te town. 
They find that travelling now abroad, 
To eafe rich rafcals on the road, 
Is grown a calling much unfafe ; 
That there are furer ways by haif, 
To which they have their equal claim, 
Of earning daily food and fame: 
So down, at home, they fit and think 
How beft to rob with pen and mk. 
Hence red-hot letters and effays, 
By the John Lilburn of thefe days : 
Hence cards on Pelham, cards on Pit, 
With much abufe, and little wit. 
Hence fatires againft Hardwicke penn’d, 
That only hurt when they commend. 
Thefe, fingly, contributions raie, 
Of cafual pudding and-of praife. 
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Others again, who form a gang, 
Yet take due meafures not to hang, 
In magazines their forces join, 

By legal methods to purloin ; 
Whole weekly, or whofe monthly, feat is 
Firft to decry, then fteal your treatife, 


‘There may be, and we have occafionally expofed fome, Authors by 
profeffion, who are little better than pick-pockets in praétice; but 
pick-pockets and highwaymen by profeffion, feldom think themfelves 
neceflitated to turn Authors, till they have proceeded fo far in their 
career, that Tyburn has no reafon to complain. But as our Author, 
Mr. Butler Swift, (to which name we may certainly clap an ales, after 
the Old Baily fafhion) may poffibly write from experience, we would 
not be thought to queftion his veracity. We do not think he aés up 
to the fpirit of the profeflion, however, by thus impeaching his bre- 
thren of the quill. He pretends, indeed, to be in fear for his credit, 
and property; but this, we know, is alla mere pretence: “Writers of 


his fhare of merit, inftead of being really offended at the notice taken 


of their productions in the periodical works of the times, know very 
well there are no better means of recommending them to be read, and 
preferving the very name and titles of them from oblivion. 

Art. 26. Verfes written in London on the Approach of Spring, 
; 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 


SPECIMEN. 


Early the Sun his radiant axle guides 
Sloping his fteep courfe with the Pleiades; 
On ev’ry fragrant briar the flowret blooms, 
And the wild woodlark chaunts his early fong 
In heedlefs carol, to the fmiling hours. 











Far more raptur'd greets 
Fancy’s fond ear, where’er fhe mufing roves 
Thy minftrelfy untutor’d, than the trill 

And languid defcant of Italian art. 

Yet fings the woodlark, and the hawthorn blooms, 
Unheard the fong, the fragrance unperceiv’d 
By me; though not among the fons of men 
There lives, who liftens with more raptur’d car, 
Or feels more lively, nature’s varied boon. 

For tho’ confined in the city walls 

To dwell with bufy Care, and with him watch 
The call of intereft, is my lot affix’d, 

Far happier feems to me the peafant’s life, 
Who treads the furrow Jab’ring, yet his mind 
Vacant of thought can mufe of what around 
Strikes his rapt eye with beauty, or his ear 
With pleafing fong. 


We fhall decline animadverting on a piece which is not contemp- 


tible enongh to be paffed over in filence, though it is not good enough 
io 
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to merit a criticifm.—This, however, we may obferve, in general, that 
the Author’s purpofe is truly moral, and that he has a tafte for his 
fubjeét ; though his mufe has not done entire juflice to his fentiments. 


Art.27. 4 Father's Advice to his Son: an Elegy. to. 64d. 
Dodfley. 


The Editor pretends that this Poem was written 150 yearsago. Pof- 
fibly it may be of more modern date, and poflibly too, comes sl the 
fame hand to which the Public was obliged for a very pretty fong, in- 
ferted in Mr. Cooper’s Letters on Tafte, and from thence tranfcribed 
into the eleventh volume of our Review, p. 456, each piece bearing a 
near refemblance to the other, in regard to ftile, befide the famenefs 
of the ftanza. 


The prefent production is, however, inferior to the fong; for tho’ 
the fentiments are good, and the poetry in general pleafing, yet the 
former are mifapplied, and the veriification is in fome places very dif- 
agreeable. To inftance, in the firft refpect, a Father addreffes his little 
boy, in a moralizing and philofophical ftrain, which fuch a ¢ prattling 
innocent’ could not be fuppofed to comprehend, or even attend to. 
Among other things he advites the child to avoid Wir! 


Nor let vain Wit’s deceitful glory, 
Lead you from wifdom’s path aftray ; 

Whai genius lives renown’d in ftory, 
To happinefs who found the way? 


As to the defects of -the verfification, the following lines are left to 
the cenfure of our Readers: 


An heav’nlier pow’r good-nature bearing, p. 3. 
Again, . 

Looks had means only of exprefling 

Thoughts language never could impart. p. 6. 


In fhort, the whole, though well-meant, is a folemn trifle; un- 
worthy any further animadverfion. 


Art. 28. 4 Hymn after Sore Eyes. Compofed on Eafter-Day. 
Folio, 6d. Owen. 


The unfortunate Author of thefe unhappy Verfes, feems to labour 
under a worfe diforder than that of fore eyes. His friends, we hope, 
will take care of him, and fee that he does no greater mifchief than 


Spoiling a little paper. 


Art.29. Gajconado the Great: a tragi-comi, political, whimfical 
Opera, as it was intended for the entertainment of the Public, 
but rejected by the managers of bothTheatres. 4to. 1s. Reeves, 


However the French, the Auftrians, and other obdurate enemies of 
cur Jacred religion and country *, may figure it in Germany, this Wn- 


® Pref, to Gafconado, p. 4: 
ter 
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ter works them in Grub-ftreet to fome tune. Gafconado is the King of 
France ; and two of the faries ftand for the Emprefs-Queens bs: be 
gary and Ruflia: all fad devils, indeed, and fuch as an honeft Britith 
painter ought, doubtlefs, to draw them—for the honour of Old 
England! 


Art, 30. A Poetical he Ma Mr. Hogarth’s Ele&ion-Prints. 
In four Cantos. ritten under Mr. Hogarth’s anion and in- 


fpedtion. 4to. 1s, Caflon. 


If this defcription, as the advertifement prefixed to it fets forth, 
really hath received Mr. Hogarth’s approbation, we have only to ex- 
prefs our concern for happening to differ from fo ingenious an artift, 
in any point of tafte: either 4zs judgment in poetry is much inferior 
to his {kill in painting, or we are equally incompetent judges of both. 


Art. 31. 4 Poem on the Winter Seafon: or, Mr. Hervey’s Win- 
ter-Piece paraphrafed. By Thomas Baker, Thatcher, in 
Wickham-market, Suffolk. Ipfwich printed, by William 
Creighton. 4to. 6d. 


A Thatcher! likely enough! for any thatcher, or threfher, or 
ditcher, who can write at all, may make fuch verfes as Thomas Ba- 
ker’s. The favourable notice taken of the late Stephen Duck, has, 
we fear, fet many a poor miftaken clown to rhyming, inftead of en- 
deavouring to excel in more ufeful employments. 


Art. 32. Kitty’s Stream; a comic Satire. By Rigdum Funni- 
dos. 4to. 6d. Moore. 


Any fubjeé& better than none, when a poor Poet wants toeat. Thus 
in a dearth of news or politics, a common ftrumpet may ferve to far- 
nifh a dinner to a common fcribbler. Kitty Fifher, however, will 
not, we apprehend, be vain of thefe verfes, unlefs her tafte in poetry 
be as wretched as her poet’s abilities. 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 33. Obfervations on Bathing, warm and cold: and the dij- 
af it will cure without a Doétor. 8vo. 1s. 6d, Cooper. 


A new link of that curious chain of pamphlets, mentioned in our 
Review for February laft, p. 192, article 15. Can the intelligent 
Reader defire a plainer hint? 


Art. 34. The diftinet Symptoms of the Gravel and Stone explained 
to the Patient, &c. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cooper, 


Another link of the fame chain, vid. the preceding article. 


Art. 35° 
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Art. 35. The Parent’s Guide in the Management of Children in 
the Meafles, &c. By a Phyfician. 8vo. 1s, 6d. Cooper. 


Another link ftill! the chain extends prodigioufly ; where, or when, 
will it end ? 


Art. 36. A Short Anfwer to a Set of Queries, annexed toa Pam- 
phlet lately publifhed, pretending to be, * An biftorical Account 
of the Rife, Progre/s, and Management of the General Hofpi- 
tal or Infirmary in the city of Bath*. By a Governor of the 
faid Charity. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


The bare mention of the titles of pamphlets, in fuch controverfies 
as this, about the Bath Hofpital, is fufficient in a Review of Literature. 


* See Review for January laf, p. 85. 


Art. 37. 4 Treatife on the Gout. By Charles Martin, JZ. D. 
8vo. 1s. Caflon. 


Quackery. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 


Art. 38. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Elliot, A.B. Chaplain of St. 
George’s Hofpital, Hyde-Park Corner, London; relating to his 
fermon preached at Chrift-Church, Spital-fields, ‘Fan. 21,1759. 
and fince publifhed, entitled, * Encouragement for Sinners, or 
Righteoufne/s attainable without Works’ ce. 8vo. 64. 
Baldwin. 


The Letter-writer’s defign is to fhew, that ‘ by mifapplication of 
texts of ‘Scripture, and by mifconftruction of the eleventh article of 
the church, and by falfe argumentations,’ Mr, Elliot has laid down 
‘aflertions by way of conclufions, contrary to the true meaning of beth, 
and produétive of the moft pernicious confequences,in the mifchievous 
caufe of Enthufiafm.’—Laudable, however, as our Author's intention 
may have been, we apprehend he had better let thefe enthufiaflic 
preachers alone ; for there is fomething abfurd in reafoning with thofe 
who di(claim the power and ufe of reafon. 


Art. 39. Sermons on praétical Chriftianity. By Henry Stebbing, 
D. D. Archdeacon of Wilts, Chancetlor of the Diocefe of Sa- 
rum, and late Preacher to the Honourable Society of Grey’ s- Inn. 
8vo. 5s. Davis and Reymers. 


A vein of good fenfe runs through all thefe difcourfes, and they 
contain many juft and ufeful reflections on the conduét of human life. 
~The fabjeéts, which are treated in a clear, eafy, and fenfible man- 
ner, (though with little regard to order or: method) are. chiefly thefe 
following: The necefity of urging the confideration of a future 
judoment upon the minds of youth; the comforts of a religious life ; 
fobriety 
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fobriety and vigilance ; doing unto others as we would be done unto 3 
covetoufnefs ; the difference between the rich and the poor, in regard 
to the happinefs of the prefent life; the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus ; the obligation of fulfilling the duties of our refpettive fta- 
tions, which are all afligned us by Providence ; alms-giving ;' the 
duty of forgivenefs; the devotional part of religion ;_ truft in God; 
the duty of taking up the crofs, and bearing the reproach of Chrift ; 
keeping confciences void of offence toward God and toward man; the 
parable of the prodigal fon illuilrated ; care and diligence in our hea- 
venly calling, in view of the great account we are to render at the day 
of judgment; the parable of the King fending forth, his fervants to 
invite guefts to the marriage of his fon, explained and improved, &c, 


KX 


Art. 40. Demonftrations of Religion and Virtue. In two dif- 
courfes. 8vo. 1s. Dodfley. 


The Author’s defign in thefe very fhort difcourfes, we are told in 
the preface to them, 1s to obviate the growing evils of fuperftition and 
enthufiafm ; to point out the true rules, and true end of human life ; 
and to promote the practice of religion and virtue, as the only means 
of attaining happinefs, both in the prefent and ina fature ftate. Dif 
fatisfied with thofe Writers, who treat of virtue in abftraéted and obfcure 
terms; and with thofe who make religion dependent on church-tra- 
dition and church-authority, the Author, it is faid, has endeavoured 
to exprefs his thoughts in a more inftructive manner, and to render 
fubjects of the utmott concern to ali men, intelligible to all. 


The words from which he difcourfes are thefe: All my delight is 
upon the faints that are“in the earth, and fuch as excell in virtue. Pf. xvi. 
3- In the firft difcourfe he endeavours to explain what is meant by 
virtue, and what thofe effential properties are which diftinguihh it from 
every oppofite quality, from all affinity with vice. Virtue, he fays, 
confifts in a conformity of ation to the true rules ef ation, or in 
the exercife of a power imparted to all moral agents, a power to do 
fuch actions as promote the common happinefs of all. 


In the fecond difcourfe he endeavours to fhew, that univerfab good 
is the end of all the works, of all the ations, and all the laws of 
God; that the pood of mankind is the end of religion, or the end 
for which the divine will is manifefted to haman underftandmgs, and 
for which God has infcribed laws on the minds of men, directing every 
human action to its proper end; that the practice of religion 1s the 
practice of virtue, ftrengthened by divine authority, and by mouves 
fuggefted by God, the motives of reverence and honour, of gratitude 
and efteem, which oblige all inferior agents, and inferior minds, to 
yield obedience to the fupreme agent, and the fupreme mind.--Theie 
are the fubjeéts of which he treats, but he treats them im too general 
and fuperficial a manner; fo that what he advances, will not, we 
doubt, yield the highedt fatisfaction to a difccrning Reader. R, 
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Art.4t. 4a Effay on preaching Chrift and him crucified. By 
Jofeph Stokes, 4. AZ. Curate of Allhallows Steyning. 8vo. 
1s. Piers, Coopers, &c. 


This is a plain, {enfible difcourfe from 1,Cor. i. 23. But we preach 
Chri crucifisd —Mr. Stokes fhews, in a very clear and judicious man- 
ner, that it is the duty of every Chriftian teacher to explain and en- 
force Chriftian morality ; morality as it fignifies obedience to the laws 
of Chrift ; and frequently to make the duties, as well as the bleflings, 
of our religion, the fubjeéts of his difcourfes —Strange, that any mi- 
nitter of the Gofpel fhould ever have thought otherwife ! RK 


Art. 42. 4 Letter to the Rev. Mr. Fones, Chaplain of St.Savicur’s, 
Southwark. By Jofeph Stokes, A. AZ. Curate of Allhallows, 
Steyning. 8vo. 6d. Piers, Cooper, &c. 


The occafion of this letter, we are told, was as followseMr. Stokes 
going on Sunday evening, Nov. 5, 1758, to St, Swithin’s church, at 
London Stone, after prayers were over, found that Mr. Jones was to 
preach ; who introduced his fermon with thefe, or fach like, words-— 
‘That it was certainly the duty of a minifter to confider his text, 
and what he was to fay upon it, before that time; but, that for his 
part, he did not know his text till that moment, and that he sad it 
immedtutely from God.’—Mir. Stokes, as well he might, was greatly 
furprized, when he heard him fay, that he sad his text immediateyy 
from Cot and accordingly, when he -returned home, and reflected 
upon the fermon, he refolved to write privately to Mr. Jones, begging 
to know upon what warrant, either of fcripture or reafon, we might 
expect fuch smmediate affiftances from God. Mr. Jones, in his anfwer, 
which anfwer the Reader is here prefented with, defends his ufe of 
the expreffion, difclaiming all extraordinary offjfances of the Holy 
Spirit, and pleading for nothing more than the common influences of 
grace. Mr. Stokes’s reply, in the letter now befere us, is rational 
and judicious, and written with candour and moderation. Ina word, 
Mr. Stokes appears to be a rational Chriftian; Mr. Jones, a prefump- 


tuous Enthuiiait. rR 


Art. 43. Three occafional Difcourfes delivered in the Royal Navy. 
By the Rev. Mr. Philipps, Chaplain of his Maje/ly’s Ship 
Terrible. 8vo. 6d. Townthend. 


The firft of thefe difcourfes was delivered on board his Majefty’s 
fhip Princefs Royal, on the Sunday after the declaration of war againtt 
France, in May 17553. the fecond on board his Majefty’s Ship Ter- 
rible, on the coaft of Cape Breton, on the expectation of an engage- 
ment with the French fleet, in September 1757; and the third on 
board his Majeity’s thip Terrible, going into Hallifax Harbour, in 
Nova Scotia, on the Sunday after the violent ftorm, that difabled a 
great part of his Majefty’s fleet cruifing off Louifbourgh, oa the 25th 
of September, 1757. 

The 
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480 SinGLe SERMons. 


The difcourfes are fhort and fenfible, and the fentiments contained 
in them very fuitable to the occafions on which they were delivered. 


Art. 44. 4 Charge delivered to the Clergy, at a Vifitation ne 
the Diocefe of London, in the year 1759. By the Right Reve. 
rend Thomas, Lord Bifbop of London. 4to. 1s. Whitton. 


In this Charge his Lordfhip confines himfelf to the confideration 
and enforcement of one point only, but a very important one, viz. 
the obligation Clergymen are under to a conftant attendance upon 
theit feveral cures. This duty, he obferves, arifes by neceffary con- 
fequétice from the nature of the office which they have undertaken, 
‘and and the effential part is a perfonal attendance upon the dif- 
charge of it. 


The provincial conftitutions of the church, we are told, and the 
laws of the realm, confider refidence as a perpetual duty; and every 
non-refident Reétor, or Vicar of a Parifh, is, prima facie, criminal in 
the eye of both laws, till he fhews a legal difpenfation to jutftify or ex- 
cufe himfelf. Now as thefe difpenfations create the whole difficulty 
of this cafe, his Lordfhip confiders them particularly, and enquires, 
Firft, In what cafes difpenfations are grantable, and by whom; Se- 
condly, Upon what conditions they are grantable. 





He treats Iris fabje& with great clearnefs and accuracy, and what he 
has advanced upon it, deferves the ferious confideration and attentive 
perufal of every Clergyman. R 


SERMONS /fince April. 


1. A, T St. Laurence’s church, near Guild-half, London, April 26, 
1759, before the Governors of the Magdalen-houfe. By the 
Rev. William Dodd. 4to. 1s. Davis and Reymers. 


2. Chriftian Stedfafine/s; or St. Paul's affe@ionate Pleas with bis 
Converts at Philippi, to fand faft in the Lord—On the death of the 
Rev. Mr. Rifdon Darracott, at Wellington, Somerfetfhire, April 15, 
1759. ‘ By Benjamin Faucett. 8vo. 6d. Buckland. 


3. Self difclaimed, and Chrift exalted.—Preached at Philadelphia be- 
fore the Synod of New-York, May 25, 1758. By David Boftwick, 
A.M. Minifter of the Prefbyterian church in New-York. To whichis 
added, Peace and Unity recommended-—Preached before the Synods of 
New-York and Pennfylvania, May 24, 1758. By Francis Allifon, 
A.M. Vice-Provoft of the College, and Rector of the Academy, at 
Philadelphia. izmo. 1s. Field. Either fermon to be had feparate. 


4. Before the Sons of the Clergy, at St. Paul’s, May 10, 1759 
By =totherd Abdy, M. A. Reéftor of Theydon Garnon, Effex. 4% 
6d. Bathurft. 
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